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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THERE has been much making of speeches by literary people 
during the month of October, and it chanced that in the course of 
five days I had the experience, unusual for me, of hearing a good 
many of them. On a Sunday Mr. W, B. Yeats broadcast on the 
subject of “Modern Poetry.’ On the following Tuesday a dinner 
was given to Mr. Wells by the P.E.N. Club to celebrate his seventieth 
birthday, with Mr. Priestley in the chair and Mr. Shaw among the 
speakers. ‘Two days later, at the Literary Society of Cheltenham, 
I heard Mr. Humbert Wolfe, Mr. Cecil Day Lewis, and Miss 
Rosamond Lehmann (who spoke a few words only). If I had seen 
books from all these writers appearing simultaneously from the 
publishers I probably should not have been particularly impressed 
by the strange collocation of names. But in hearing their voices, 
one after another, it struck me as odd that among the literary 
luminaries of our world should be simultaneously included Shaw, 
Wells, W. B. Yeats, Priestley, Humbert Wolfe, Cecil Day Lewis, 
and Miss Lehmann. (Of course, one might add indefinitely to the 
list and make it seem stranger still.) 


YouncG Ports AND THE ELDER CRITICS 

There we have a number of writers, all effectively addressing 
modern readers, yet removed from one another by gulfs of tem- 
perament and by the generations to which they respectively belong. 
Of all of these only Mr. Yeats stands outside of and above any par- 
ticular time ; he reminds us that he and his earlier friends deliberately 
“tried to write like the poets of the Greek Anthology, or like Catullus, 
or like the Jacobean lyrists, men who wrote while poetry was still 
pure’—looking neither forward nor outward, but back, because 
only by not being too near their subject-matter could they see the 
larger issues in proportion, and express them in imaginative terms 


which would be permanently valid. 
A 
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Yet I must qualify the suggestion that all the others are peculiarly 
exponents of their time. Mr. Priestley, of course, chooses contem- 
porary subject-matter, but he is not distinctively a product of the 
nineteen-thirties. And the writing of Miss Lehmann—though her 
theme, too, and her analytical method are modern enough— 
comes from a clear spring of pure perceptiveness which takes her 
straight to realities, that are not less universal because restricted 
to the domain of personal, almost private, feeling. None the less, 
all of these writers are acutely, and I should gather constantly, aware 
of the fact that they themselves or their contemporaries belong to 
groups separated to some extent by the time in which they happened 
to be born. Mr. Humbert Wolfe lamented the fact that he was 
“‘middle-aged,” neither old nor young, at a sort of awkward age 
misplaced between the two. Both Mr. Yeats and Mr. Wells revealed 
their uneasiness and perplexity at the drift of modern literature, 
the one speaking of the “overwhelming social bitterness” of the 
abler young poets, the other of the “moral and intellectual con- 
fusions of the aimless adolescent,” due to the “stress of change” 
through which neither the young nor the old could clearly find 
their way. 


‘Mr. WELts’s BrrTHDAY REFLECTIONS 

The doctrine of the swiftness of change is a commonplace to-day ; 
but Mr. Wells, dwelling upon it. thirty or forty years ago, was the 
first writer who enlarged upon the theme and showed how the 
quick tempo was affecting environment, thought, habits of life, 
and morality, and thrusting upon us the necessity of living more and 
more in the future, with a view to planning and directing the process 
rationally. The realization of all this has been gradually growing 
for a century and a half. Science, with the inventions that followed 
it, began by altering all the externals of life. It soon disturbed religion, 
and modified the whole economic basis of society; moral conven- 
tions had to be revised; nations ceased to be self-dependent; the 
politician was confronted with situations which changed too quickly 
for his preoccupied mind. 

Mr. Wells was, of course, not the first to realize the serious social 
effects of our all too quick evolution. Poets were welcoming or 
protesting against it at the beginning of the nineteenth century; 
Matthew Arnold examined it in relation to culture; Ibsen and 
Samuel Butler in relation to morals and habits; in the light of it, 
Marx taught Socialism and Nietzsche a sort of glorified Fascism. 
But Mr. Wells was the first, I think, to face the problem insistently 
and as a whole, explaining explicitly and imaginatively the signifi- 
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cance of the process of quick change in relation to war and peace, 
thought, morals, conventions, and social and individual happiness. 
After his time—say from thirty years ago onwards—there was no 
longer any excuse for anyone interested in the social order to live 
exclusively in the past or even in the present; it was essential to live 
to some extent in the future if any direction was to be given to the 
fast-running current. It was no longer possible to think of society, 
or social standards and ways oflife, as static ; it had become dynamic; 
we have to think in terms of an endless stream which may assume the 
form of ordered organic movement, directed by the will, or the 
formlessness of drift and perhaps successive aimless revolutions. 


* * * 


But all this, it may be said, is not necessarily the business of 
either the novelist or the poet. Cannot the latter live, as Mr. Yeats 
in the main has done, above the conflict, in the sphere of his own 
eternal verities? Certainly he may, and the novelist, too, may dwell 
in the quieter region of his or her own impressions and reactions, 
without stating a theory of life or concerning himself with social 
ends, even if they are implicit in his social material. None the 
less literature as a whole is at all times determined by the social 
structure to which it belongs, and by. the faith which is its basis. A 
static society has its faith expressed in terms of a fixed conception of 
duty. But our society has ceased to be static; we have to think in 
terms of the perpetual flux. Hence the disorder, at this early stage of 
adjustment to a dynamic society—hence what Mr. Wells described 
the other day as “‘the shattered morale of our race’”—its “‘disordered 
will.” But the substitute for faith which he offers, valuable as it 
might be, would impose a rather severe burden on an imaginatively 
starved and rationally immature human race. He described it as “a 
real, modern encyclopaedism which could assemble knowledge, 
correlate ideas, make them more widely accessible, and so hold the 
mind of this distraught world together.” 


* * & 


This is all very well, but it takes some time to master even the 
best arranged encyclopaedia; and it is of the essence of his encyclo- 
paedism that it must all be mastered before it is really effective. 
More knowledge is his remedy for the ills of the world; and 
undoubtedly more knowledge is a condition of the remedy. But 
for only one man in ten thousand can the pursuit of knowledge 
be a faith, or its acquisition an inspiration. And whilst we are going 
through the long and arduous process of learning, what then? 
Students do not wait till they have completed their courses before 
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they mix themselves up in revolutionary movements. I am all for 
Mr. Wells’s encyclopaedism, but I cannot see it as an adequate 
substitute for a creed. 

I should have thought the whole tenour of his life-work pointed 
to a slightly different solution—after a static society, readjustment 
to the conditions of an ever-changing society, finding its faith 
in the will to direct change. Though such direction must be in the 
light of knowledge, the intermediate ends to be aimed at anywhere 
short of Paradise will always be determined by temperament, and 
will involve the conflicting religious convictions of Left and Right— 
though the conflict need not always assume the crude, old-fashioned 
form of war. 


ART AND PROPAGANDA 

But because such matters as these profoundly affect imaginative 
writers and determine what they write, it does not follow that it is 
their business always to be writing about them. A poet may be a 
Communist or a Fascist, and his mind may be filled with Communist 
or Fascist ideas; but when he is writing as a poet he will not be 
trying to persuade us, but will simply be recording his vision, revealing 
it for what it is worth. To-day propagandist poetry is spoken of much 
as the “‘novel with a purpose”’ was spoken of a quarter of a century 
ago. In 1912 Mr. Wells insisted on his right to enlarge the scope of 
the novel, and make it something more than character-creation. 
“We are going to write about business and finance and politics 
and precedence and pretentiousness and decorum and indecorum, 
until a thousand pretences and ten thousand impostures shrivel in 
the cold, clear draught of our elucidations.’”’ But he resented having 
his novels called “propaganda novels,” which seemed to imply 
that they were “confined to the definite service of some organized 
party, church or doctrine.” “My views ... were at any rate 
my own views, and put forward without any strategic aim.” 

That clears him in so far as he is a writer aiming at putting forth 
his views—for that no justification is needed except success. It 
would not clear him if he were aiming at being a practitioner of 
the art of the novel. But there he was safe, since he frankly refused 
to “accept the Novel as an art form”; though in fact, where he was 
most successful as novelist, he used more art than he admits. Similarly 
the propagandist poet, as propagandist, will be justified if he can 
really get his views over to the public; but what he writes will 
not be poetry if his vision is clouded by “strategic aims” or his 
inspiration displaced by the zeal of the teacher. 

R. A. Scorr-JAmEs 
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PRELUDES 


By Conrad Aiken 


I 


BUT there were houses in the intermediate 

Voyage from dark to dark, resting-places 

Known to this homeless child that is the spirit, 
Something remembered, something dearly loved, 

The well-known door, the doorstep, the small window, 
The face behind the window, the clock clacking 
Comfortable time, time for sleep, 

Time for the coming of the beloved’s footstep, 

Time for the firelight on the wall, 

For the simple voice that says— 


Here I am, 
Here is a letter from the other world, 
Here is news from the land of everlasting, 
Here is the yellow nasturtium picked in the garden, with purple 
Bloodstains in its throat, the marks where the bee 
Plunged in the pollen, remember these, take them 
With you when you set out again, this flower 
Will be your passport— 


And so this little room 
With four walls and a ceiling and a floor, 
A picture-book in which myself am picture, 
The clock that strikes at a minute past the hour, 
Moth in the carpet, corruption in the doorpost, 
The visitor who comes and sits too long, 
Angels who come too seldom, the little box 
Worn down with affectionate use, and the air 
So always, so particularly, in this place, 
My own, my spirit’s— 


Come, it is time to move, 
There are so many places we must see, 
So many other houses we must visit, 
Doorsteps and windows, so many faces too 
Behind those windows, other clocks with other 
Errors in time, other carpets, other chairs, 
And we must hurry, or we will miss the ship 
With clearance papers for the Milky Way. 


PRELUDES 


Deluded sentimentalist, will you stay 

In this one room forever, and hold only 

One withered flower in your withered hand? .. . 
This is the ship that goes to No Man’s Land. 
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Stood, at the closed door, and remembered, 
Hand on the doorpost faltered, and remembered 
The long ago, the far away, the near 

With its absurdities—the calendar, 

The one-eyed calendar upon the wall, 

And time dispersed, and in a thousand ways, 
Calendars torn, appointments made and kept, 
Or made and broken, and the shoes worn out 
Going and coming, street and stair and street, 
Lamplight and starlight, fog and north-east wind, 
St. Mary’s ringing the angelus at six. 


And it was there, at eight o’clock, I saw 

Vivien and the infinite, together 

And it was here I signed my name in pencil 
Against the doorpost, and later saw the snow 
Left by the messenger, and here were voices. 
Come back later, do come back later, if you can, 
And tell us what it was, tell us what you saw, 
Put your heart on the table with your hand 
And tell us all those secrets that are known 

In the profound interstices of time. 

The glee, the wickedness, the smirk, the sudden 
Divine delight—do come back and tell us, 

The clock has stopped, sunset is on the snow, 
Midnight is far away, and morning farther. 


And then the trains that cried at night, the ships 
That mourned in fog, the days whose gift was rain, 
June’s daisy, and she loved me not, the skull 
Brought from the tomb—and I was there, and saw 
The bright spade break the bone, the trumpet-vine 
Bugled with bees, and on my knees I picked 

One small white clover in the cactus shade, 

Put it in water and took it to that room 

Where blinds were drawn and all was still. 
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Neighbours, I have come 
From a vast everything whose sum is nothing, 
From a complexity whose speech is simple, 
Here are my hands and heart, and I have brought 
Nothing you do not know, and do not fear. 
Here is the evening paper at your door. 
Here are your letters, | have brought the tickets, 
The hour is early, and the specch is late. 
Come, we are gods—let us discourse as gods; 
And weigh the grain of sand with Socrates ; 
Before we fall to kissing, and to bed. 


ROCK PILGRIM 


By Herbert Palmer 


LET the damned ride their earwigs to Hell, but let me not join 
them. 

For why should I covet the tide, or in meanness purloin them? 

They are sick, they have chosen the path of their apple-green folly. 

I will turn to my mountains of light, and my mauve melancholy. 


Let their hands get the primrose—God wreathe me!—of lowland 
and lagland ; 

For me the small yellow tormentil of heath-hill and cragland. 

Man’s days are as grass, his thought but as thistle-seed wind-sown ; 

I will plod up the pass, and nourish the turf with my shin-bone. 


I should stay for a day, I should seek in high faith to reclaim them? 

But the threadbare beat straw, and the hole in my shirt will enflame 
them. . 

They. are blinder than moles, for they see but the flies in God’s 
honey ; 

And they eat off their soles; and they kneel to the Moloch of money. 


They have squeezed my mouth dumb; their clutch for a year yet 
may rankle. 

I will tie Robin Death to my side, with his claw on my ankle. 

Let them come, stick and drum, and assail me across the grey 
boulders, 

I will flutter my toes, and rattle the screes on their shoulders. 


Let the damned get to Hell and be quick, while decision is early. 
I will tie a red rose to my stick, and plant my feet squarely. 

My back shall be blind on their spite, and my rump on their folly ; 
I will plod up the ridge to the right, past the crimson-green holly. 
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TWO POEMS 


By R. F. F. Summers 


HISTORY 


HISTORY, shamefaced, with a lame tale, 
Unburdens itself in many arid pages; 

The records of the last disasters 

Are not yet official, written up 

They too will be in keeping. Imagination 
That’s impregnable secretes such images 

As brazen out all history, and your monologue 
Muttered till death, denies it, though vigilant 
For beauty and no limb relaxed ; a Mercury 
With tidings stifled that would spring 

Out of a tedium of bronze. 


On holidays you will go forth to make 

A perishable fact of dreams. You remember 
The white doves, on a roof hazy with evening, 
By a group of elms. You remember 

Among the soiled pavilions of the pier, 

After the stuffy air and the close-up crooner, 
The contact of the real wind; and after 
Anticipation is resumed with fear 

The intolerable burden of the self. 


TOURNEUR 


SKILLED in dissecting stiffened action 

To display the bone and sinew of desire, 
Tourneur contrived himself no solace 

In his scenes ; courageously his bitter pen 
Read from the index of life’s confused tale 
The wiles and stratagems, Yet his contempt 
Probed his own wound. He knew that each man speaks 
Upon his lonely stage in proof of parts 
Unplanned or hidden, when the puzzled mind 
Distractedly confides its impulses 

To its own questionings, harries its riddles 

To an endless corridor, shadowed with fear. 


Without relief, shall the mind buckle, 

Not girder-strong to brace its tenderness 

Where the world’s estimates confuse and crowd? 
Flanged to the random promptings of each hour 
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The courses of his characters can ape 

Our wayward purposes, when, tense in choice, 
Waiting to build, our swerving aims 

Jostle the motives of his ruthless stage. 


DENYING THE DEAD 


By Lilian Bowes-Lyon 


BECAUSE we regret them, so confidently, we are denying the dead 

Their narrow participation even in life, 

That we vowed in the clarity of loss should be as their lengthening 
shadow ; 

One honour, a fiery imperative, behind each of us; 

Our breath could have been their inspiration, death deferred, 

The adventure of our rich neglect their ranging opportunity. 

Rough change, repatriation strange they need; instead, 

Punctually reviving the lit face, the gesture, at the candle of our word 

We singe an imponderable moth or two, we char a leaf. 

Tough friends, arterial host, young ghost in each of us, 

Oh parsimony that would domesticate your wild oblivious cross! 

Because we forget you so grudgingly we aredenying the Past bread, 

Offering it sterile charity ; 

Refusing our soul comfort we have killed again the stilled man in 
the meadow. 

Better to have piled on him, as the Earth does, deed upon Spring deed. 


SONNET 


THROUGH trembling centuries of a stagnant sea, 
Those sleepless calms chameleon of despair, 
Estranged we sink, who willed to change God’s rare 
Keen coin for a counterfeit austerity ; 
In alien deeps we drown, with glooms agree, 
Still fading silverly from the sovereign air; 
Alas, no rose-ambrosial world men share 

Who fall from love and falling cease to be. 


Yet grief conceives; predestinate rack that rends 

Heart’s fibre tough, itself is rent by throes 

Shall let man through, a Satan quenched and sighing ; 
Forgetfully home from under water wends 

Each wandered breath, till weaned again it knows 

New death, new love, a long relief from dying. __L. B.-L. 
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THE CASTING OF “HAMLET” 


A FRAGMENT 


By Harley Granville-Barker 


I meant to add to a book on Hamlet* which I have been writing a section 
on the tradition of the play’s casting and staging. But I found both that 
this would make the book too long and that I did not know enough about 
the matter. This rough draft of a part of it, which the Editor of The London 
Mercury is now good enough to publish, has, of course, little intrinsic 
value; but it may show, I think, that the subject has interest for those 
who are interested in such things; and the reading of it may persuade some- 
one, better qualified than I, to go on with the job, and help to find him 
readers when he has completed it. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPANY 


THE established companies of Elizabethan actors were organized 
in a hierarchy of sharers, apprentices, and hired men; we know 
little more of the matter than that. The sharers played the chief 
parts; their apprentices (it was a personal relation) were trained 
by them to play the women, and will have needed careful training ; 
whatever remained would fall to the hired men, who would be kept 
busy enough as a rule shifting from one guise to another; from 
senator to soldier, soldier to priest, priest to messenger, and from 
messenger back to senator again it might be, and so on till the 
afternoon ended. 

In practice things would not be so cut and dried. Shakespeare 
was a sharer, and he played some important parts; but it is thought 
that after a while his playwriting was accounted sufficient contri- 
bution to the common cause. The hired men might be capable 
of quite important parts. We can—I think it possible—trace their 
improving quality by the increase in the demands made on them. 
Take the smaller parts in Richard III. Sound speech and a lively 
good will may suffice for them. In the uncouth comedy which sets 
Falstaff in relief, even in such mere sketches as Mouldy and Bullcalf 
and Feeble, the enrichment of character is already notable. Still, 
the hired man, if he was a rough fellow, might be naturally apt 
at that sort of thing. But the dozen or more soldiers in Henry V, 
gentle and simple, English and French, ask solid and intelligent 


* Prefaces to Shakespeare, 3rd series: Hamlet, will be published by Messrs, Sidgwick and 
Jackson, probably this month. 
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treatment; and the panoramic variety of Romans and Egyptians 
in Antony and Cleopatra—Agrippa, Ventidius, Alexas, Thidias, Dola- 
bella, and half a dozen more—a positive quality of performance, 
tact, style, and imagination too. It looks not only as if the ordinary 
hired man must have improved very much in the quality of his 
work between 1590 and 1610 (and inevitably he would; the bigger 
demand you make on a man in such a case the better he will respond) 
but as if men of another stamp were being recruited, too. And this 
may well be. For companies other than Alleyne’s and Shakespeare’s 
were, midway through this period, being speculatively formed and 
incontinently dissolved (there was money in the theatre for the 
established favourites, but not always for the ambitious newcomer), 
and a number of actors of some style and pretension and practised 
in major parts will have been thrown out of work, and left glad to 
find more under stabler conditions upon the best terms they could get. 

The boy-actors were a problem. “Pauls” and ‘“The Chapel’ 
had whole companies of them. But there they were at school and 
their acting was a part of their education. But the public theatres 
could only have apprentices, and the number of these was limited 
by custom and by law. Hence the fewness of women’s parts. In no 
play of Shakespeare’s are there more than five. Histories and martial 
tragedies give little place to women, but comedy demands them. 
Yet Shakespeare seems to be at pains to exclude them whenever 
he can. A heroine he must have, and she a companion possibly, 
and perhaps a waiting maid as well. But while fathers and even 
uncles abound, mothers are scarce; and is there an aunt in the canon? 
In Much Ado About Nothing, it may be remembered, Innogen, Hero’s 
mother, finds her way into the first scene. But she speaks no word, 
nor is anything heard of her then or thereafter. Shakespeare, it is 
fairly ‘clear, throttled her at birth; discovering, one guesses, that 
a Hero and Beatrice, an Ursula and Margaret were as much in the 
way of women as the company could manage. For Benedick has a 
boy to wait on him; and it is possible besides that at some time in 
the play’s history Balthazar, for the sake of the song, had also to 
be played by a boy, not a man.* 

The boys might grow up quickly, too; that would be another 


* There were often these pages to be allowed for, and young princes too. But the parts 
did not ask for such training as went to the acting of a Juliet or a Cleopatra. The children 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Merry Wives of Windsor need not be considered in 
this connection. One of the signs that these plays were written for private performance 
is that the Public theatre (where they certainly may have been acted later) would have 
needed outside assistance in their casting. And why do we hear in the last act of Romeo 
and Juliet that Lady Montague is dead? Because, I suppose, the boy who played her had 
to appear as Romeo’s or Paris’s page. 
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difficulty. It would not be so much a question of age as, literally, 
of “growing up.” Rosalind excuses herself for being “more than 
common tall”; and as she is in boy’s clothes during most of the 
play this will not matter so much, it is skirts that exaggerate height. 
But a Juliet out-topping Romeo, or a Cleopatra Antony, that 
would never do. Their voices might break besides. Yet a sharer 
would be anxious to keep a well-trained boy to his job as long as 
possible. Certainly he could be promoted to eligible young men 
parts, an Oswald, an Osric, a Roderigo. But the apprentice succeed- 
ing him had a definite claim to be trained in his turn; and with his 
own parts to study and act as well, the master would be kept 
very busy. 

It is possible, even probable, that the low comedy old women— 
Mistress Overdone, Angelica, even Dame Quickly—were played 
not by the boys, but by men. .. . 


Dr. W. J. Lawrence thinks so, and points out to me that we find 
men playing the old women up to the end of the seventeenth century. 
There is in particular the case of Nokes, who played the Nurse in 
Otway’s version—and perversion—of Romeo and Fultet; “Nurse 
Nokes” was his nickname. I point out to him in return that the 
custom is extant to this day in the Pantomime “Dame.” For that 
matter Kynaston was a renowned player of women’s parts for a 
year or so after the re-opening of the theatres. Pepys admired him. 
The newly imported custom of having women themselves to play 
women did not oust the old at a stroke. There never have been 
sudden and complete revolutions in the theatre. It is the most 
doggedly conservative of callings. 


THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY STOCK COMPANY 


Tradition is so strong in the theatre that a historian may really be 
advised to write its history backwards. There have been violent breaks 
init, ofcourse. The Puritan closure was one; it is now admitted, how- 
ever, that the break here was by no means absolute. Another was 
the introduction of women. A third took place in the decades 1870— 
1890, during which the touring companies, carrying the latest 
success from London, drove the old stock companies out of existence. 
History was, in a sense, repeating itself in this, for the Elizabethan 
companies, when the plague closed their theatres, used to set out 
round the provincial towns, where no doubt they put the nose of the 
local (amateur) talent very much out of joint. The notable stock 
companies—of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester—and 
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the Bristol, York, and Norwich ‘“‘circuits” have been extinct for 
nearly fifty years. But I think it possible that a few of their very poor 
relations still survive. And it would be interesting to know how far the 
present provincial “repertory” theatres, which replace, and probably 
in many respects improve, on them, have and have not adopted 
their methods. 

One way then, and perhaps the best, of learning how a play of 
Shakespeare’s was originally cast and played at the Globe Theatre, 
will be to take its casting and acting by any good mid-nineteenth 
century stock company; and from this look back, noting in each 
preceding period what the new influences were which must have 
deflected or distorted the Shakespearean tradition. For a line of 
tradition can undoubtedly be traced, even if, once we reach the 
seventeenth century, it will become less and less certain. 

In casting Hamlet, the part of Hamlet would fall, of course, to the 
“leading man’’—unless there were a visiting “‘star.”” The “star” 
playing Hamlet, the “leading man” would step down to Laertes; 
or he might refuse to, and choose to stand out of the cast—it depended 
on the terms of his contract. But this would dispossess the “‘juvenile 
lead,” who had a claim to Laertes. He might, however, in his turn, 
be—protestingly—transferred to Horatio, which fell, by rule, to 
the “‘first walking gentleman,” whose protests, if he in zs turn 
ventured on them, a management could pretty safely disregard. 
For there was Marcellus to be filled; and—with the long list of 
characters besides—let the young man count himself lucky that he 
did not have to double it with the Second Player, or the Priest, or 
both. As to the learning of the re-allotted parts, no difficulty was 
looked for, since here was the ladder up which, presumably, “‘leading 
man” and “‘juvenile lead’ had climbed. 

“Heavy lead’ played the King. Whether “‘second heavy” played 
the Ghost, or—for the sake of the Hecuba speech—the First Player, 
was a question sometimes settled by his playing both; with his name 
to both parts in the programme if the management would be so 
complaisant—otherwise the First Player stood to the account of 
some mysterious Mr. “L. Bridge,” ‘“F. Street,’ or “W. Hall.” 
Polonius fell to the “‘first old man.”? The company might not contain 
a recognized “‘second”’; if it did there was the Priest for him, who 
could, indifferently, be young or old. The First Gravedigger 
belonged to the “leading low comedian.” 

Over Osric there might be a little trouble. Much beneath the 
consideration of the “‘leading light comedian’’—who would, besides, 
be held in reserve for the farce which was to end the evening. 
Either “second light” or “‘second low,” if he were presentable and 
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could be spared from the Second Gravedigger, would expect the 
inheritance. But often, to give the right epicene touch, the “first 
chambermaid,” if she were of a figure for “breeches parts,” would 
be sent on for Osric; a queer tit for tat to the boy Gertrudes and 
Ophelias of the past. 

The stock company’s Queen was the “leading heavy lady’; 
and here the very term depicts Shakespeare’s betrayal. The spurious 
tradition has survived its nursery. The “leading lady’s’? Ophelia 
was apt to be a little overweighty also. The Player Queen was given 
to the “first walking lady,” who would arrive with her fellow-players, 
now quite incongruously dressed as the boy she once had been. 

The rest of the parts would be shared out among the “general 
utility” ; novices, or the drudges who were the proletariat of the 
calling, lineal descendants of the hired men. And unless they were 


unusually numerous, a busy evening they would have of it with 
Hamlet.* 


* To reinforce and correct my own second-hand knowledge, I asked Sir Arthur Pinero 
to draw upon his personal memory of stock-company days. Here is his response. I had also 
gently reproached him for not having added—as no one so well as he could have done— 
some record of fact to the delightful fiction of Trelawney of the Wells. 


115a, Harley Street, W.1. 
14th June, 1933. 
My DEAR GRANVILLE-BARKER, 

I acted in Hamlet as a member of a stock company only once—at the old Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, in 1874. The star, whose name I have forgotten, was a Scotch tragedian 
of mediocre ability who, for reasons, as I think, of prudence, never performed away 
from his native land. On that occasion the King was played by the First Heavy Man, 
the Ghost by the Second Heavy Man, Polonius by the First Old Man, Horatio by the 
Light Juvenile Gentleman, and the First Gravedigger, of course, by the principal Low 
Comedian. The Leading Man, who was fairly youthful, did Laertes. Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern were played by two General Utility men. I can’t remember the Osric, 
but it was the custom in those days to give that character to the second Low Comedian, 
if he was a good-looking fellow. If he was hideous he would be the Second Gravedigger, 
in which case a young lady—probably the First Chambermaid—would “‘waltz on’’ 
(to use a theatrical expression) for Osric. The Priest, Marcellus, Bernardo, the Man 
Player and, if necessary, the Second Gravedigger were “doubled” with other parts by 
the lesser actors. 

The Queen went to the first Heavy Woman, Ophelia to the Leading Juvenile Lady, the 
Woman Player to the First Walking Lady. The company contained no regular Light 
Comedian; nor, to the best of my recollection, was there a Second Old Man. The General 
Utility Men, of whom I was the least efficient, were versatile and hard worked. 

I know of no book which deals seriously and fully with the history of the old Stock 
Companies. I wish I could have a talk with you on the subject. I could tell you much that 
would interest and amuse you. 

Affectionate greetings Yours ever, 

ARTHUR PINERO 

I played Rosse, if you please, when the Scotch gentleman did Macbeth, and was glad 
of the chance. 


The leading man’s salary was £4 a week, that of the leading juvenile lady £2 10s. 
We of the general utility stood aghast at those tremendous figures. 
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What sort of performance resulted? It would be conditioned by 
various things. There would have been one rehearsal, a “run 
through”; not that, possibly, except for the sake of the visiting 
“star” who might wish to impress upon the local actors some 
readings or business of his own. These, however, might be known 
by the stage manager, who would announce that “Mr. Macready” 
or “Mr. Barry Sullivan” did this or that or the other, or moved 
here or there; and the Laertes or Horatio or Gertrude would have 
to be wide awake when the time came to see that they did not get 
in his way. But the company would be expected not merely to 
know their parts, but the generally accepted, the “traditional” 
business as well.* There resulted then, as far as “playing together” 
went, something not unlike a very elaborate and possibly well- 
danced set of lancers. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND RESTORATION INFLUENCES 


To trace back, step by step, the development of the business 
called traditional in the nineteenth century one has to take a variety 
of things into account; such extrinsic things, for instance, as 
the changes in the shape of the stage, the shrinking, throughout 
the eighteenth century, of the “apron” (which had _ been 
Shakespeare’s main stage) and the consequent retreat of the actors 
within the proscenium, this being permitted—and much more in 
the way of the spreading out of the action—by improvement in the 
lighting ; from candles to lamps, and lamps to gaslight. 

The best of the acting, under all the circumstances, would 
necessarily be in the making of individual effects; and this again 
would mean that the longer speeches—not at any rate the scenes of 
“‘sive and take’’—would be the most effective things. But here the 
changes. of structure in stage and theatre come in again. The 
eighteenth-century theatres were comparatively small, and an actor 
on the “apron” could speak quietly and rapidly and be heard well ; 
and, despite the poor lighting, he could trust to facial expression. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, destroyed and rebuilt twice over, had become enormous, 
and the actors by then were fairly well within the proscenium, too. 
Consequently, acting became broader and speech slower and more 

* Macready’s Diary, besides being a remarkable and most appealing human document, 
is a mine of information about the theatrical customs of his time—though they are mirrored 
mostly in his detestation of the actors who practised them. Parts in those days were still 
referred to as being so many “lengths”? long. A “length” was (I think) thirty lines. 
Dickens uses the term in Nicholas Nickleby. One or two of the actual manuscript “lengths” 


of Alleyne’s great part of Orlando Furioso survive at Dulwich. The lineation may not 
be precisely the same; but the connection, I think, is undoubted. 
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declamatory. It took such a genius as Edmund Kean to make 
“dynamic” effects under these conditions. Here, then, must have 
finally vanished the swift and delicately cadenced speech which, I 
feel sure, distinguished the Elizabethan actors, which must have 
distinguished them when they had Shakespeare’s most characteristic 
verse to deal with—for he was not a man to write a tune if there 
was no one to sing it. 

But what, much earlier, will have been the influence on the actors’ 
speech of the theory and practice in playwriting of Dryden and his 
school? That is a question which it must take not merely a student’s 
knowledge but some experience in the acting of Restoration drama— 
its tragedy in particular—to answer. Verse was re-regularized ; 
and there was an effort to give it back the tone and lilt, of which the 
Massingers and Shirleys with their conversational blank verse 
had robbed it. The revival of the rhymed couplet helped to do 
this. The “improvers”’ of Shakespeare correct his metre—his later, 
more ‘‘dramatic’? metre—whenever they can. There was, besides, 
the influence of the French “‘classic’? verse, and—possibly ?—of the 
French actor’s methods of speaking it. From one cause and another 
the Restoration actor may well have lost his Jacobean predecessor’s 
ear for the ever-varying beat and cadence, and skill in compassing 
the intricacies of the verse of Cymbeline or Antony and Cleopatra, and 
of much of Hamlet. 

The advent of the women, too, will have made a difference. 
The boy Juliet, or Viola, or Imogen had to depend largely upon the 
brilliance and beauty of his speech. The actress had her own beauty 
to count on; and on the Restoration stage she was mostly well 
content to exploit it. The speaking of the verse will probably have 
become slower, more emotional. . . . 


How far did the “lines” of parts—the First Old Man, Leading 
Juvenile, Walking Gentleman, etc.—originate in the Shakespearean 
company? I think the genesis of them was certainly there. They tend 
to form in any established company; but they belong more particu- 
larly to the “conventionalized” drama; they are bred by it and they 
help to breed it. There are, of course, many masterpieces of conven- 
tional drama; a strictly “heroic” tragedy, a comedy of “types.” 
But English dramatic genius—Ben Jonson being about the only 
exception—has not set in this direction. Our more conventional 
writers have been men who had not enough talent to be otherwise. 
They could learn the mechanics of playwriting—nothing is easier ; 
they could invent or borrow an effective story ; but where it came to 
the writing of character they were at a loss. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
An impression by SAVA 
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If the actor has a striking personality or is something of a genius 
he may create a character himself out of a little skeleton dialogue 
and a few effective situations. But the poorer actor has no more 
personality than has the poorer dramatist talent for writing character. 
Nature has indeed created a great many “second old men,’ and 
“walking gentlemen’”’—and there is nothing much more to be said 
about them. Which began it I cannot say. But the conventional 
dramatist would provide a “‘type” and the actor embody that type, 
which, the next dramatist saw, was the sort of type for him to 
provide, since there was the actor to embody it. The degenerating 
process was already at work in Elizabethan days; and the com- 
bination continued to produce second- and third- and fourth-rate 
drama—a Congreve, a Sheridan, or a Goldsmith occasionally 
breaking the monotony—until, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, contemporary British drama had all but disappeared. 
The plays contained not characters but formulas in disguise, a 
selection from those recognized “‘lines of parts” to which the actors 
had learnt to fit themselves. 

But it followed that the casting and acting of a Hamlet or King 
Lear would be fitted into these lines of parts also. The very greatest 
plays did not suffer so badly as might be supposed. Apart from 
the chance of a Macready or a Kean, there would be a certain 
technical accomplishment in the competent conventional acting 
which would be pleasing. And there was the vitality in the characters 
themselves. . .. 

But it will be seen that the subject expands under treatment. 


Wood engraving by AcNes MILLER PARKER 


From Through the Woods, by H. E. Bates (Gollancz, ros. 6d.) 
B 
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A VIGNETTE 


By Montague Rhodes James 


[A Vignette is undoubtedly the last ghost story written by the late Dr. 
M. R. James, Provost of Eton, and probably his last piece of continuous 
writing intended for the Press. It came into being in this way. Mr. Owen 
Hugh Smith was good enough to ask Dr. Fames to try to recapture the mood 
in which he wrote Ghost Stories of an Antiquary, and to let me have 
something in similar vein for the Christmas number of The London Mer- 
cury (1935). The answer was that he would do his best. On December reth 
of that year he sent off to me the MS., written in pencil, from The Lodge, 
Eton College, with the following letter: — 


I am ill satisfied with what I enclose. It comes late and is short and ill written. There have been 
a good many events conspiring to keep it back, besides a growing inability. So pray don’t use it unless 
it has some quality I do not see in it. 

I send it because I was enjoined to do something by Mr. Owen Smith. 


It was then too late for our Christmas number, or, indeed, for the January 
number; so it was agreed that it should be held over till one of the closing 
months of this year. . 

At the moment of going to press, I see it announced that the original 
manuscripts of his Ghost Stories are to appear at Sotheby's sale on Novem- 
ber oth (written on foolscap paper). The original of A Vignette, of course, 
is not among them. Like the others, it 1s written on lined foolscap.—Eb. | 


YOU are asked to think of the spacious garden of a country rectory, 
adjacent to a park of many. acres, and separated therefrom by a 
belt of trees of some age which we knew as the Plantation. It is 
but about thirty or forty yards broad. A close gate of split oak leads 
to it from the path encircling the garden, and when you enter it 
from that side you put your hand through a square hole cut in it 
and lift the hook to pass along to the iron gate which admits to the 
park from the Plantation. It has further to be added that from some 
windows of the rectory, which stands on a somewhat lower level 
than the Plantation, parts of the path leading thereto, and the 
oak gate itself can be seen. Some of the trees, Scotch firs and others, 
which form a backing and a surrounding, are of considerable size, 
but there is nothing that diffuses a mysterious gloom or imparts a 
sinister flavour—nothing of melancholy or funereal associations. 
The place is well clad, and there are secret nooks and retreats among 
the bushes, but there is neither offensive bleakness nor oppressive 
darkness. It is, indeed, a matter for some surprise when one thinks 
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it over, that any cause for misgivings of a nervous sort have attached 
itself to so normal and cheerful a spot, the more so, since neither our 
childish mind when we lived there nor the more inquisitive years 
that came later ever nosed out any legend or reminiscence of old 
or recent unhappy things. 

Yet to me they came, even to me, leading an exceptionally happy 
wholesome existence, and guarded—not strictly but as carefully as 
was any way necessary—from uncanny fancies and fear. Not that 
such guarding avails to close up all gates. I should be puzzled to fix 
the date at which any sort of misgiving about the Plantation gate 
first visited me. Possibly it was in the years just before I went to 
school, possibly on one later summer afternoon of which I have a 
faint memory, when I was coming back after solitary roaming in 
the park, or, as I bethink me, from tea at the Hall: anyhow, alone, 
and fell in with one of the villagers also homeward bound just as I 
was about to turn off the road on to the track leading to the Planta- 
tion. We broke off our talk with “good nights,” and when I looked 
back at him after a minute or so I was just a little surprised to see him 
standing still and looking after me. But no remark passed, and on I 
went. By the time I was within the iron gate and outside the park, 
dusk had undoubtedly come on; but there was no lack yet of light, 
and I could not account to myself for the questionings which certainly 
did rise as to the presence of anyone else among the trees, question- 
ings to which I could not very certainly say “‘No,”’ nor, I was glad to 
feel, ‘““Yes,”’ because if there were anyone they could not well have 
any business there. To be sure, it is difficult, in anything like a 
grove, to be quite certain that nobody is making a screen out of a 
tree trunk and keeping it between you and him as he moves round 
it and you walk on. All I can say is that if such an one was there he 
was no.neighbour or acquaintance of mine, and there was some 
indication about him of being cloaked or hooded. But I think I may 
have moved at a rather quicker pace than before, and have been 
particular about shutting the gate. I think, too, that after that 
evening something of what Hamlet calls a “gain-giving”’ may have 
been present in my mind when I thought of the Plantation. I do 
seem to remember looking out of a window which gave in that 
direction, and questioning whether there was or was not any appear- 
ance of a moving form among the trees. If I did, and perhaps I 
did, hint a suspicion to the nurse the only answer to it will have 
been ‘“‘the hidea of such a thing!” and an injunction to make haste 
and get into my bed. 

Whether it was on that night or a later one that I seem to see 
myself again in the small hours gazing out of the window across 
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moonlit grass and hoping I was mistaken in fancying any movement 
in that half-hidden corner of the garden. I cannot now be sure. 
But it was certainly within a short while that I began to be visited 
by dreams which I would much rather not have had—which, in 
fact, I came to dread acutely; and the point round which they 
centred was the Plantation gate. 

As years go on it but seldom happens that a dream is disturbing. 
Awkward it may be, as when, while I am drying myself after a 
bath, I open the bedroom door and step out on to a populous 
railway platform and have to invent rapid and flimsy excuses for 
the deplorable déshabille. But such a vision is not alarming, though 
it may make one despair of ever holding up one’s head again. But 
in the times of which I am thinking, it did happen, not often, but 
oftener than I liked, that the moment a dream set in I knew that it 
was going to turn out ill, and that there was nothing I could do to 
keep it on cheerful lines. 

Ellis the gardener might be wholesomely employed with rake and 
spade as I watched at the window; other familiar figures might pass 
and repass on harmless errands; but I was not deceived. I could 
see that the time was coming when the gardener and the rest would 
be gathering up their properties and setting off on paths that led 
homeward or into some safe outer world, and the garden would be 
left—to itself, shall we say, or to denizens who did not desire quite 
ordinary company and were only waiting for the word “‘all clear” 
to slip into their posts of vantage. 

Now, too, was the moment near when the surroundings began to 
take on a threatening look ; that the sunlight lost power and a quality 
of light replaced it which, though I did not know it at the time, 
my memory years after told me was the lifeless pallor of an eclipse. 
The effect of all this was to intensify the foreboding that had begun 
to possess me, and to make me look anxiously about, dreading that 
in some quarter my fear would take a visible shape. I had not much 
doubt which way to look. Surely behind those bushes, among those 
trees, there was motion, yes, and surely—and more quickly than 
seemed possible—there was motion, not now among the trees, but on 
the very path towards the house. I was still at the window, and 
before I could adjust myself to the new fear there came the impres- 
sion of a tread on the stairs and a hand on the door. That was as 
far as the dream got, at first; and for me it was far enough. I had no 
notion what would have been the next development, more than 
that it was bound to be horrifying. 

That is enough in all conscience about the beginning of my 
dreams. A beginning it was only, for something like it came again 
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and again; how often I can’t tell, but often enough to give me an 
acute distaste for being left alone in that region of the garden. I 
came to fancy that I could see in the behaviour of the village people 
whose work took them that way an anxiety to be past a certain 
point, and moreover a welcoming of company as they approached 
that corner of the park. But on this it will not do to lay overmuch 
stress, for, as I have said, I could never glean any kind of story 
bound up with the place. 

However, the strong probability that there had been one once I 
cannot deny. 

I must not by the way give the impression that the whole of the 
Plantation was haunted ground. There were trees there most 
admirably devised for climbing and reading in; there was a wall, 
along the top of which you could walk for many hundred yards and 
reach a frequented road, passing farmyard and familiar houses; and 
once in the park, which had its own delights of wood and water, you 
were well out of range of anything suspicious—or, if that is too 
much to say, of anything that suggested the Plantation gate. 

But I am reminded, as I look on these pages, that so far we have 
had only preamble, and that there is very little in the way of actual 
incident to come, and that the criticism attributed to the devil when 
he sheared the sow is like to be justified. What, after all, was the 
outcome of the dreams to which without saying a word about them 
I was liable during a good space of time? Well, it presents itself to 
me thus. One afternoon—the day being neither overcast nor 
threatening—I was at my window in the upper floor of the house. 
All the family were out. From some obscure shelf in a disused room 
I had worried out a book, not very recondite: it was, in fact, a bound 
volume of a magazine in which were contained parts of a novel. I 
know now what novel it was, but I did not then, and a sentence 
struck and arrested me. Someone was walking at dusk up a solitary 
lane by an old mansion in Ireland, and being a man of imagination 
he was suddenly forcibly impressed by what he calls “‘the aerial 
image of the old house, with its peculiar malign, sacred, and skulking 
aspect” peering out of the shade of its neglected old trees. The 
words were quite enough to set my own fancy on a bleak track. 
Inevitably I looked and looked with apprehension, to the Planta- 
tion gate. As was but right it was shut, and nobody was upon the 
path that led to it or from it. But as I said a while ago, there was in 
it a square hole giving access to the fastening; and through that 
hole, I could see—and it struck like a blow on the diaphragm— 
something white or partly white. Now this I could not bear, and 
with an access of something like courage—only it was more like 
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desperation, like determining that I must know the worst—I did 
steal down and, quite uselessly, of course, taking cover behind 
bushes as I went, I made progress until I was within range of the 
gate and the hole. Things were, alas! worse than I had feared, 
through that hole a face was looking my way. It was not monstrous, 
not pale, fleshless, spectral. Malevolent I thought and think it was; 
at any rate the eyes were large and open and fixed. It was pink and, 
I thought, hot, and just above the eyes the border of a white linen 
drapery hung down from the brows. 

There is something horrifying in the sight of a face looking at one 
out of a frame as this did; more particularly if its gaze is unmis- 
takably fixed upon you. Nor does it make the matter any better if 
the expression gives no clue to what is to come next. I said just now 
that I took this face to be malevolent, and so I did, but not in regard 
of any positive dislike or fierceness which it expressed. It was, indeed, 
quite without emotion: I was only conscious that I could see the 
whites of the eyes all round the pupil, and that, we know, has a 
glamour of madness about it. The immovable face was enough for 
me. I fled, but at what I thought must be a safe distance inside my 
own precincts I could not but halt and look back. There was no 
white thing framed in the hole of the gate, but there was a draped 
form shambling away among the trees. 

Do not press me with questions as to how I bore myself when 
it became necessary to face my family again. That I was upset 
by something I had seen must have been pretty clear, but I am very 
sure that I fought off all attempts to describe it. Why I make a lame 
effort to do it now I cannot very well explain: it undoubtedly has 
had some formidable power of clinging through many years to my 
imagination. I feel that even now I should be circumspect in passing 
that Plantation gate; and every now and again the query haunts 
me: Are there here and there sequestered places which some curious 
creatures still frequent, whom once on a time anybody could see 
and speak to as they went about on their daily occasions, whereas 
now only at rare intervals in a series of years does one cross their 
paths and become aware of them; and perhaps that is just as well 
for the peace of mind of simple people. 
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SPANISH IMPROVISATION 


By Ralph Bates 


IT is like beating back through a flaming jungle of reality to a 
sombre and half-remembered dream to try to write now about the 
sources of Spanish impulse and the Spanish character. I know, or 
thought I knew, that traditions, rituals, mysticisms of life, action 
and death, tempers and conditions of class, the scales and themes 
of song, the imagery of a landscape, hunger, lust—all of them have 
fashioned the mind of the man shouting in the next room. But he 
is yelling madly at the company commander to know just why he 
has to stand in God’s sluice of a cursed trench with no morsel of a 
little blanket round his Cross-burdened shoulders, and why. . . 
and indeed, not poetry, not even the terrible poetry I feel around 
me now, but blankets and bullets are the realities I think of. I mean 
I am like this shouting man. 

I must write the way this struggle goes—begin with an improvisa- 
tion and hope to organize it into shape. “The Spanish nation is 
individualist; you will never win it to your party,” I have been 
told again and again by those who “know Spain,” or at least have 
certainly heard the Three-Cornered Hat, imagine nationalism to 
be the love of a balanced budget, and who crown this spiritual 
glory in believing property, or the extended payment system, to be 
the essence of individuality. 

I hear a man singing now, and from his song I believe I can 
get near him. Here in Spain the song is also a dance. We sing and 
dance the Jota—the word stands for music and step—the danza 
prima of Asturias, the Catalan sardana, and the great dances and 
song rhythms of the cante hondo of Andalusia also. Music, so near to 
thought, to brooding, to feeling, is action also. And the music is of 
the individual or of the small group, to be sung. (We rarely sing in 
chorus, and the Welsh tradition of harmony does not exist.) The 
themes of the song—war, yes, and love, but these are so often the 
creation of poets. I know many Jotas, for instance, that sing and 
dance the pride and glory of Spain. But the nation is too big a 
concept. There are songs about a mountain region, about a district, 
but that is too broad also. We have no songs in our English folk-lore 
glorifying Chipstead or Bath, and there are scores, no hundreds, of 
such songs here. The town is too general also, and we have songs 
praising Tiana, the working-class quarter of Sevilla (thousands of 
its people now dead), praising this manzaua, this block of houses! 
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“O little Street of Roses, most fragrant of all routes of the world,” 
a man may suddenly shout, pulling at the guitar strings, the wine- 
flask on the doorstep where he sits. The street also, that is a vague 
concept, not particular enough, and I have heard songs about the 
fountain at the corner by the shoemaker’s shop, or the bridge at 
the bend of the street. I know an Asturian danza prima which 
begins, “The parson’s house is looking prettier than ever in its 
new paint.” 

You begin to touch Spanish individualism in these songs, its 
particularism, its love for the habitation and the name rather than 
the airy nothing. In hate or derision also. There are fine tales of 
hate between region and region, between, say, industrious Catalunya 
and Castilla the Lazy. Last year I was sitting at the well outside 
my house in Tossa, writing into The Olive Field just such a tale 
which had been told me by my friend Esteban Pujols, the sardiner. 
‘Jesus Christ was passing through a town in Galilee, and he saw a 
man sick of the palsy. And Jesus said, ‘Arise, friend, take up thy 
bed and walk,’ and the man replied in perfect Castilian, “Thank 
you, Lord, but I am quite all right where I am.’” I know an 
Andaluz song which derides the other half of the village thus: 
“St. Maria thinks the world would come to an end if tomatoes 
failed” (its principal crop). There are couplets against the town 
council, against the miller, the muleteer, and even against the 
mayor’s daughter, which are sung as popular song. 

And the particular song is sung for the particular task. I have heard 
a man sing repeatedly while gathering figs, and to a tune which 
would never be used for anything else: ‘There are three of them, 
Joan, his wife and their daughter Chastity, but I and my son have 
picked more than they.” There are songs for picking olives, pressing 
olives, reaping corn, treading it out, winnowing it, every stage of 
the ritual of the fields, not confused or transposed to another task. 
The mind of the Spaniard is concrete and particular, one begins to 
see. It is the same with the songs written by poets for the people. 
Rodriguez Marin quotes as example an “art” song: “‘O little bird 
which flies through these worlds of God, tell me if you have seen a 
being more sad than I.” In the mouth of the people it has become 
‘‘a man more put upon or unfortunate than I.” Triste, sad, that is 
a vague and unplebeian state, and a “‘being’”’ never wipes away his 
sweat or stinks of garlic. 

This individualism I respect, though tentatively I think it may 
be one of the spiritual sources of Spanish political anarchism, which 
is the tragedy of revolutionary Spain. I remember years ago 
receiving an indignant letter from my friend Bazhanoff in Ivano- 
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vosnozhenck. I had asked him for Russian ploughing songs, and 
had sent him one from Spain. ‘“‘There’s sun boring a hole through 
the spine of the man who sings that,” he said of my song, “he’s got 
a shrivelled belly and he despairs; to hell with ploughing songs like 
this, we must make new ones.”? Bazhanoff only knew that one 
despairing song. 

It has often been said that to understand Spain, especially 
southern Spain, one must understand its idea of death. This, I feel, 
has no meaning. Dying is another matter ; the Spaniard understands 
that. So far as the Spaniard thinks of death he accepts either the 
Catholic position or the anarchist position; it is far more fruitful to 
see how despair works in him. Again, that can be seen in his song, 
in the cante hondo of Andalusia. Cante hondo means “song of the 
depths,” and it means it in a double sense. It is the song of the 
depths of society, the outcast, the defeated bohemian, the broken 
criminal, the prisoner, and the prostitute. And it is the song of the 
despairing lover, and at times of the destitute worker. Cante hondo 
is for the dance again, a dance often of physical desire, its fire and 
its languors, its violence and its sudden boredom. “‘Savagely and 
with violent alternations,” Falla marks one of his Andaluz pieces. 
Listen to the idiom of cante hondo. Ay! ay! .. . the first high notes, 
piercing and metallic, forced out, the neck swelling, the eyes closed, 
the belly pressed in, until the body trembles, as if the spirit were 
squeezing out its child. Then the down-sinking, trailing, lingering, 
struggling-to-rise but ever-defeated cadence. The music is a song of 
the depths that can never be illuminated except by this bitter, 
terrible music. Rebellion, savage and ruthless, sinking almost at 
once into submissive despair, that is the character of these melodies. 
And loneliness; the very name of one of the types is Soléa, solitude, 
the individual amid the harshness of the world. 

These are qualities to be found in the folk-song of other parts of 
Spain. The Arabic origin of and Moorish influence upon Spanish 
music has been debated endlessly. I take no note of it, because it is 
the living fact of the music which interests me. It may be the case 
that the Galician “‘A la le” type of song owes its origin to Africa; 
what is to the point is that the “‘A la le” has no words, it is a bitter 
or a nostalgic lament that cannot be expressed in words—the 
loveliness of the melodies, indeed, makes words unnecessary. Similarly, 
even in Castilla, the martial, proud, puritan land, there is often an 
accent of despair in the music. I have used the most starkly despairing 
of all songs in The Olive Field, though the invariable comment on it 
is “how mystical,” “how profoundly realistic.” It is both and more, 
but then I am helped by my remembrance of the first time I heard 
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it sung. Years ago, when the dictatorship was still in existence, I 
was travelling on foot through Spain, going by the great cordilleras 
to escape the suffocating heat of that summer. I stayed one night 
in the venta of Navalonguilla, a starving village of the Avila province. 
All of us in that miserable inn ate out of a common bow! scraps of 
offal-like meat cooked in rancid oil. We passed round a common 
loaf, and we drank thick black wine strong as a drug from a common 
jug. There was one man, who rarely spoke, who from time to time 
touched a shotgun standing behind him. He had a head like a 
brown skull, there was no flesh on his body, his hands were like the 
footworn roots of a tree when it rises through the soil of a path. 
In his small eyes one could see the hatred and despair of endless 
hunger. I knew what wages they earned in that region, never more 
than two and a half pesetas a day, while a little to the north in 
Salamanca they were earning one and a half a day. A land of vast 
bare hills, with desolate, ravined steppe below; and over it the 
night of reaction. We sat opposite one another, that ploughman and 
I, beneath the gap in the roof which served as chimney, and the 
smoke hazed the stars we saw in looking up, or drifted back into 
the kitchen and brought tears into our eyes. I felt as if I were sitting 
with death: I could not look him in the face because of the despair 
In it, 

It was that man who sang “I shall sing the plough and all its 
parts,’ and he went on “and I shall tell forth the mysteries of 
Christ’s passion.” I have never attempted to translate that song 
with care, because the very coupling of those two symbols of pain, 
the riving plough and the Passion, is too profound in itself to need 
the dressing of ordered words. But there is a blackness in the song 
that often I shrink from; I felt it as the song was thrust out of the 
thin-lipped hole in that sun-cracked skull. The plough that should 
have been fruitful, that tears the earth as birth tears the flesh of 
woman, had brought him nothing but starvation. He will sing the 
plough and the parts of it, which are also mysteries and which can 
be named beside the Passion of Christ. He lived in despair of his 
plough, and he coupled it with the Passion. Can any night of the 
soul be so black to a Christian man as that singing disclosed? 
Defeated things, useless things, the plough that does not yield and 
the Passion that has no salvation. 

Do not talk to me of his piety, nor of his faith. I know the 
significance of the song; is there any other land in the world where 
the life of the tiller could be compared with Gethsemane? Perhaps 
only where the ruinous blight of this “Spanish tradition” has 
touched. 
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The ploughman at Navalonguilla, I happen to know, was a 
revolutionary. That night he took hold of the shotgun and swore 
he would give his life to exterminate—he used that verb—the men 
who owned those lands. Navalonguilla is on the other side of these 
defence lines, across the white crest of the Gredos hills. I suppose 
he is dead now, because he would certainly have tried to defend 
the Republic with a shotgun against these Capronis and Yunkers 
which nightly raid us. 

The Spaniard in his song discloses his love of the concrete, his 
individualism, his violence and despair. Few have occupied them- 
selves with the paradox that a race of fierce individualists should 
have chosen to submit itself to a Church so authoritarian and 
absolute as the Catholic Church. I am putting on one side all 
explanations derived from Marxist or other theories of history. 
I know that the Absolute Monarchy was almost the very work of 
the Church, that with the destruction of the power of the aristocracy 
and such organisms as the Mesta by the monarchy the Church 
itself was advanced. More profoundly, I know that in an agrarian 
society where the tool is static (the Roman plough is still in use, 
the cornal yoke is still lashed to the horns of oxen in many parts) 
ideas will be static and the order of classes rigid. I know also that 
the hierarchy of the Church exactly corresponds to the hierarchy 
of an agrarian society, and that they therefore support one another. 
I grant all that, and I know also that the Catholic faith is itself 
concrete. There are precise routes to salvation, sacraments, rites, 
detailed beliefs, and optional forms of piety. One may worship the 
whole Christ or the heart of Christ, safely invoke the Trinity or 
devote oneself to the latest canonized product of piety and constipa- 
tion. All that is Spanish enough; it is utterly inconceivable that 
Protestantism should ever become the religion of more than a 
handful of Spaniards. Just as it is impossible that Catholicism should 
ever be the religion of a majority of Spaniards. A nation of such 
passionate individualists could never accept this Church for ever. 
Let there be no mistake. The elections of February gave, I think, 
about 45 per cent of votes to the Popular Front. It is safe to say 
that of that 45 per cent at least three-quarters would be non- 
catholics, agnostics, more probably seven-eighths of them. Another 
30 per cent of votes went to Centre parties, of whom a part will be 
anti-clericals. The main drive of the Right is ultimately its hope of 
destroying the Land Reform; the size of its vote cannot be taken to 
indicate the number of pure believers. Or to begin from another 
end, the anarcho-syndicalist union, the C.N.T., now has about two 
and a half million members. In Catalunya go per cent of workers 
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belong to it. Can you believe these are Catholic? Put beside them 
the actual numbers of the Catalan Esquerra, the Communist Party, 
the dissident communist party, the Socialist Party, and it becomes 
clear that an enormous part of the population of Spain is lost to 
the Church; especially in the industrial areas. I think it safe to say 
that the country is evenly divided between the Church and unbelief, 
and that unbelief is principally the condition of the workers. 
Religion, in other words, is a matter of class. 

What has this to do with the character of the present struggle? 
I think that the Spanish people, already prone to swing between 
rebellion and submission in the matter of belief, has only the 
alternatives of an authoritarian Church and spiritual as well as 
political anarchism. I do not want to attack political anarchism 
again; I repeat what I have said elsewhere: the only hope for Spain 
is that at last its working class, inevitably revolutionary, will come 
under the guidance of a party with a philosophy that itself is a 
solvent of beliefs (I use the word “solvent” as one applies it to the 
Thomistic philosophy), a political doctrine that is capable of con- 
stant adaptation, a concrete temper, and a discipline with which to 
control tactics at critical times. I dread anarchism, while | am 
amazed at the almost supernatural courage of its followers. It does 
not believe in government, discipline, or in organization. It calls 
these tyranny, submission, and deathly rigidity. 

This may be magnificent, but the spiritual nihilism of unbelieving 
Spain provides no foundation for either an urbane democracy or a 
revolutionary reconstruction of life. As the love of a Spaniard for 
his land fastens upon this street and its bridge, so the political mind 
of a Spaniard, once having thrown off the Church and the limited 
political creed of that Church, rapidly splits up parties and traditions 
which elsewhere in Europe have been stable and fruitful. Her 
intellectuals, men often of exemplary character, have repeatedly 
divided among themselves. Liberalism has had innumerable vari- 
ants, as socialism has had, and even communism. So that the 
intellectuals, while denying it, have contributed to a Leyenda Negra, 
the Black Legend of an invertebrate Spain. The forces have not 
known how to put the buffer of liberalism and effective reform 
between insurrection and reactionary tyranny. 

This, then, is how I see the Spanish tragedy. A nation whose 
character itself disposes it to alternate between violent rebellion and 
despairing submission, and which exists in embittering poverty, has 
been provided with an authoritarian Church, which has allied itself 
with reaction. The result is that the revolutionary masses fly apart 
under the action of centrifugal force; the future is never born. 
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The root cause of the present fascist rebellion is the Land Reform 
of 1932. The February Government was the first to be able to 
implement that very conservative reform (which might conceivably 
have achieved its intended aim of creating a contented peasant 
class, and thus providing the basis for an agrarian catholicism). It 
was therefore attacked by the landowning officer class and the 
Catholic parties, for this revolution which has been thrust upon us 
is their work. Yet had there existed any real unity and correct 
revolutionary theory among the working class that reform of 1932 
itself would have been unnecessary. The country should have been 
swept by an agrarian revolution in 1931, and then, with the land 
hunger of the peasants satisfied and the Government protected by 
them, there would have been time to proceed methodically with - 
the reform of the Church and education. Alas, the division of 
revolutionary forces forbade it. 

What is the hope for the future? It depends on this one-sided 
war, of course; nevertheless we shall win that in the end, despite 
international fascism. The communism of the party will need 
sympathetic tempering if it is to suit this nation, and the increasing 
readiness of the best syndicalist elements to work with other parties 
may help that. If only some revolutionary appeasement could be 
made, Spain might gain time for the steadying of her nerves and 
temper. There must be some material anchor for the plunging ship. 
It may be said that this is a stupendous hope, an impossibility. 
I know that it is not half so stupendous an effort of belief as to 
believe that the Spanish Church, the Spanish Army, the landowners 
and their politicians, the corrupt and spiritually miserable cliques 
of Spanish reaction will ever succeed in genuinely tranquillizing 
this agonized land. 
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INITIATION 


By Leslie Halward 
For John Hampson 
“JIMMY!” 

“Right!” 

In a second the boy was out of bed. For an hour he had been 
lying wide awake, waiting for his mother to call him. Excitement 
had caused him to waken several times during the night. He had 
heard his mother get up and go downstairs, had heard his father’s 
heavier tread a few minutes later; he had lain there listening to 
the low sound of their voices as they moved about from kitchen 
to scullery, to the rustle of paper, the clank of the coal bucket as 
it was set on the hearth tiles, the crackle of wood burning, the 
high clink of teacups in saucers, the lower note of the teapot lid as 
it was set on the full pot; he had heard the creak of the stairs door 
as his mother opened it. 

“Right!” 

His answer came sharp and eager the instant his mother had 
called his name. Before she had moved away from the-door he 
was pulling on his trousers—his first long ones. By the time she 
had reached the scullery he was in the kitchen. 

“It didn’t take you long to get out of it this morning!” she 
exclaimed. Most mornings she had to call him half a dozen times, 
and even then he had to run all the way to school, nibbling a piece 
of bread and dripping. ‘“He’s a fair tinker to get up!”’ she used to 
tell everybody. But he wasn’t going to school this morning. He’d 
done with school. He was going to work. He wasn’t a boy now, he 
was a man. “I suppose it’s because it’s something fresh,”’ his mother 
remarked, with a knowing smile. 

Jimmy said nothing. He put on his boots, then went into the 
scullery, splashed some cold water over his face, and combed his 
hair. In the kitchen he finished dressing. Under his jacket he put 
on a plasterer’s slop, a short coat like an unbleached grocer’s coat. 
He stood before the mirror to button it, turned this way and that, 
viewing the effect. He set his cap at a rakish angle slightly on the 
back of his head. He picked up the cup of tea that his mother had 
poured out for him and began sipping the hot liquid, making a 
hissing sound. 

His father came in off the yard. “Ready?” he asked. He was 
a big black-headed man with a black walrus moustache. His slop 
was flecked with brown and white where spots of floating and 
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skimming had splashed and fallen from the trowel. He picked up 
two parcels of food and two packets of tea and sugar from the 
table and stuffed them into his pockets. “Collar your grub and 
come on now,” he said. 

The boy hurriedly drank the remainder of the tea, blowing 
noisily into the cup, then put his food into his pockets, and pulled 
out from under the table an army knapsack containing the tools 
that Joe had bought for him. He slung the knapsack over his 
shoulder and said he was ready to go. 

“Be a good boy, now, and just do as you're told,” his mother 
said to him, as they went out. 

“All right,’ he said, shortly. Her motherliness irked him. He’d 
got past the stage where he needed talking to like that. He knew 
all about having to do as he was told; he’d heard that times 
enough; and there was no need for her to tell him to be a good 
boy as if he were about ten. 

Down the quiet street he took big swinging strides, keeping in 
step with his father. Neither spoke except on two occasions when 
they met someone who knew Joe; then the boy grunted ‘‘Morning”’ 
and jerked his head sideways exactly as the older ones did. He felt 
very manly, very important. This was the beginning of a new phase 
in his existence, a new life. This was what he had been waiting 
for. He was going to be a plasterer, like his father, work under 
him; for Joe was a master man, the boss. And he was the boss’s 
son. On the job he would be regarded as a person of some conse- 
quence. The boss’s son. Would the men—his heart began to beat 
wildly at the very thought of it—would the men, he wondered, 
call him ‘“‘Sir’?? It would be very nice to be called “Sir”; but, 
he decided, he would be quite friendly towards the men and try 
“not to let the fact that he was the boss’s son make too much differ- 
ence. He would try to be matey, to be one of them. 

At the bottom of the street father and son got on to a tramcar, 
climbing up on to the top deck. They sat side by side. Joe lit an 
old briar pipe, the rank smell from which made the boy cough. 
The air became thick, and the boy kept coughing and wiping his 
eyes. But Joe appeared not to notice anything; he just sat there 
puffing out clouds of smoke as if he were sitting alone on a 
hill-top. 

Presently they got off the tramcar and walked to the job. The 
boy’s sense of importance grew as he walked along the rough, 
mud-caked road between rows of houses in various stages of erection, 
jerking his head at workmen who spoke or nodded to Joe. He 
knew that they were looking at him, talking about him. “The 
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boss’s son’? they would be saying to each other. Many of them 
must have known that he was coming to work with his father. 

Together they entered the front room of a half-finished house, 
where a dozen men were assembled. These were Joe’s men. But 
only a dozen of them! Surely, the boy thought, his father employed 
more than these few! He had imagined, when he had heard Joe 
talking about his men, that there were at least a hundred of them. 

“Morning,” said Joe. 

“Morning, Joe,” they all answered. 

To hear them all, labourers as well, call his father ‘Joe’ was 
another shock to the boy. He could not understand such familiarity. 
Did the fact that he was their boss mean nothing to them? 

The men stood about in groups of two and three, talking and 
smoking. Joe went outside. The boy did not know whether he 
ought to follow him or stay where he was. He stood, undecided, 
in the doorway, the knapsack containing his tools still slung over 
his shoulder. 

“T should drop your kit on the floor, sonny,” said one of the 
men. “It won’t be so heavy then.” 

Jimmy looked at the speaker. He slightly resented being called 
“sonny” by a labourer, but for all that he liked the man’s friendly 
tone. He smiled and lowered the knapsack to the floor. 

“Going to be a plasterer?” the man asked. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy. 

The man nodded, and spat deftly into the empty fireplace. 

At that moment somebody sounded a shrill blast on a whistle. 
The men all trooped outside. Jimmy went to the outside doorway 
and looked out. His father was standing on the bank, shouting 
instructions to the men. When he had told them all what to do he 
took a little red notebook from his pocket and began to write in it! 
He was booking the men’s time. 

Presently he put the notebook away and came to the house where 
the boy was. “Collar your tools,”’ he said, ‘‘and come along with me.” 

Jimmy picked up his knapsack and walked behind his father. They 
passed four or five houses, and Jimmy caught a glimpse of plasterers 
already at work inside. The sweep of their arms as they spread the 
soft stuff over the walls fascinated him. He hung back, watching 
one pair. 

“Come on here!’ Joe shouted. 

The boy hurried after him. Joe turned into a house and mounted 
the stairs. Jimmy was at his heels. The boy thought that upstairs 
was all one big room; the dividing walls had not yet been built 
up. There was no ceiling. The whole of the floor space was covered 
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with planks on saw-benches and runners, the planks set about a 
foot apart, forming a scaffold. On the far side two plasterers were 
standing on the scaffold, back to back, nailing laths to the ceiling 
joists. One of them was nailing the loose ends of the laths. He would 
put his left hand into his slop pocket and bring out eight or ten 
nails, holding them in a row, all right way up, between his fore- 
finger and thumb. He would use all the nails in a second or two, 
rolling them along between his forefinger and thumb, tapping and 
driving them home almost quicker than one could count. Then his 
left hand would dive into his pocket again. The boy could not 
take his eyes from him. 

Joe was already up on the scaffold. ‘Don’t stand gawping there,” 
he said. “Take your jacket off and get your lath hammer out of 
your bag.” 

Jimmy took off his jacket and hung it on a nail driven into the 
window frame. He opened his bag. 

‘Which is my lath hammer?” he asked. 

“‘There’s only one hammer there,” said Joe. “Open your bloody 
eyes.” 

"The boy took out his lath hammer. The end used for nailing was 
heavily matted; the other end was shaped like an axe; this was 
used for chopping off the ends of laths that overhung the joists. 

“Shove a couple of handfuls of nails in your pocket,” Joe 
instructed him, ‘‘and come on up.” 

Jimmy filled his pocket with nails and climbed up on to the 
scaffold. He stepped gingerly on the long planks, which bent and 
sprang under his weight. 

“Look out as you don’t fall through,” Joe warned him, “else 
you'll go and break your leg, or something. Now watch me.” 

Several. bundles of laths lay on the scaffold. Joe cut the string 
round a bundle of three-foots and put half of them on a stand set 
ready in the corner. He picked up one of the laths in his right 
hand and at the same time took two nails from his left-hand pocket. 
He put the lath up against the joists and nailed it twice, leaving 
one end loose. He held the lath in position with the back of his 
hand, tapped the head of the nail, rolled the hand clear, then 
drove the nail home, all, it seemed, in one movement. He picked 
up another lath and at the same time took two more nails from his 
pocket. He inserted his third finger between the laths to keep 
them the right distance apart. The boy watched him while he nailed 
up half a dozen. 

“Think you could do that?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, confident that he could. 
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“Let’s see you, then.” 

Jimmy picked up a lath and held it against the joists. 

“Where’s your nails?” asked Joe. 

Jimmy put down the lath while he took some nails from his 
pocket. He fumbled with both hands to get the nails right way 
up. He put the lath up again. 

“‘Where’s your hammer?” asked Joe. 

The boy took up his hammer. 

“Now then,” Joe said. “Shove the end of the lath well back 
against the wall. Keep ’em square, now! They’re a mile apart 
this end! That’s better. Now tap the nail. Now hit it once. The 
nail, not your bloody finger! Hit it! Once, I said! God love us, 
how many more times? You'll break the perishin’ joist in half!’ 
He stood there laughing. “I thought you said you could do it! 
Come on out of the road, and let me show you again.” 

He showed him again. Again the boy tried. He did everything 
wrong. Three times he hit the end of his finger instead of the head 
of the nail. (“You'll soon find out as there’s no sense in that.’’) 
Already his arms, neck, and shoulders ached through reaching up. 
His legs trembled. But he persevered. And finally he nailed up a 
lath correctly. 

“How’s that?” he asked his father, very proud of his achieve- 
ment. 

“That’s the idea,” said Joe. ““You’ve got it now. Carry on for 
a bit.”” He got down from the scaffold. “Just see as you keep ’em 
square,” he said, as he went downstairs. 

Immediately his father had gone, Jimmy dropped his arms to 
his sides and blew out a sigh. 

“You'll soon get used to it, kid,” one of the other plasterers 
said. Jimmy smiled at him. He was only about eighteen. He was 
the one whom Jimmy had watched nailing the loose ends. He took 
ten nails from his pocket and drove them all home in less than five 
seconds. He twirled his hammer, pushed his cap to the back of 
his head, and winked broadly. “It’s a gift,” he said. 

The other one, his mate, sniffed and said, ‘“He’s a marvel, is 
Sacko. You wouldn’t credit. A bloody marvel, he is.” 

Sacko flashed a remark at him and they began to insult each 
other good-humouredly, still hammering rapidly. Jimmy took up 
aise lath, and the slow, hesitating note of his hammer joined 

elrs. 

A few minutes later they heard somebody clambering up the 
stairs and a voice shouting, “‘Let’s have your cans and your teas 
and sugars!” 
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Sacko jumped down off the scaffold and gave the labourer his 
own Can and tea and sugar, and his mate’s. 

““Where’s yours, kid?” he asked Jimmy. 

_ “The can’s in my bag,” said the boy. “My tea and sugar’s in my 
jacket pocket.” 

“Well, let’s be having it, then,” the labourer said, impatiently, 
“else you don’t look like getting any tea!” 

Jimmy got down and gave the things to the labourer, who 
immediately rushed downstairs again. 

“See as I get the right one, this time,” Sacko shouted after him. 
He got no answer. “‘Last time,” he said to his mate, “the stuff I 
got was like tater-water.”’ 

His mate laughed. 

They all went on working for a time, and then they heard the 
whistle again. Sacko and his mate at once dropped their hammers 
and leapt off the scaffold. 

“Come on, kid,”? Sacko said to Jimmy. ‘‘Get your breakfast.” 

Within a minute all three were in the house where they had 
assembled before starting work. Except for the labourer who was 
making the tea, only Joe was there. He scowled at them. ‘‘Didn’t 
lose a lot of time, did you?” he said. 

**The whistle’s blowed, ain’t it?” said Sacko, quickly. 

Jimmy’s jaw dropped. Wow there was going to be a bit of trouble! 
Whoever heard of anybody talking like that to his boss? He was 
astonished that Joe said nothing. He felt bitterly disappointed in 
his father, for he had always thought of him as a real boss, a word 
from whom would make his men tremble in their boots. Apparently 
they all said what they liked to him, treated him just as if he were 
an ordinary workman like themselves. 

He went and sat down by Sacko, on the floor, and began eating 
his breakfast. His tea-can, which he had picked out from a row 
set in front of the fireplace, he placed at his side. In a few minutes 
the room was full. All the men were eating and loudly sucking tea 
from their cans. Joe, sitting on an upturned bucket in front of a 
roaring fire built up with laths, was frizzling a strip of bacon stuck 
on the end of a piece of wood which he had cut to a point with 
his penknife. When the bacon was done to his liking he dropped 
it on to a crust of bread and began to eat it, getting the grease all 
over his lips, moustache, and chin. The boy, as he watched him, 
was conscious of a feeling of disgust. Most of the respect and 
admiration he had had for his father had gone from him. He 
wasn’t half a boss! 

When the whistle blew again the men hastily sucked the last 
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drops from their tea-cans and filed out of the house. Jimmy went 
to his father and asked, “Shall I go on lathing?”’ 

Joe turned on him savagely. ““You’ve got a job, ain’t you? Go 
and get on with it!” he shouted. 

The boy went into the house where Sacko and his mate were 
already at work and starting nailing up laths again. He was almost 
in tears. 

‘“What’s up, young ’un?” Sacko asked, after a while. “You’re 
quiet, ain’t you?” 

“T’m all right,” Jimmy said. 

parece 
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“You'll get used to it,” said Sacko. 

For an hour and a half they worked almost in silence except for 
the tap-tapping of their hammers. Sacko crossed the scaffold to 
show Jimmy where to use the different sized laths and to chop off 
the overhanging ends, a job which the boy obviously could not 
manage. Jimmy was thankful for the short rests, for his arms ached 
so much that he could hardly hold them above his head. Every 
now and then he was obliged to drop them to his sides for a few 
seconds. 

Once Joe came upstairs and looked round, frowning. ‘““How much 
longer are you going to be getting this top lathed?”? he wanted 
to know. 

Sacko looked thunderstruck. ‘“‘We ain’t got above half of it done 
yet!” he protested. 

“Well, you want to get a move on,” said Joe. ‘“There’s three of 
you up here now.” ; 

Sacko jerked his head at Jimmy. “How much d’you reckon he’s 
doing?” he asked. 

“He ain’t taking any down,” said Joe, and went downstairs again. 

“He’s barmy!” said Sacko; and began to hammer more rapidly 
than ever, savagely. 

About half an hour before dinner-time the labourer who had 
made the tea at breakfast-time came up to them and said to 
Jimmy, “Your old man says I was to tell you to boil the cans.” 

Gladly ! Anything for a change from this! Jimmy laid his hammer 
on one of the planks and followed the labourer outside. 

“TPve got the fire lit,” the labourer told him. “And for the love 
of Mike don’t go and get the cans mixed up, else there’ll be hell 
to pop!” 

“I shan’t get °em mixed up,” said Jimmy. 

He swilled out the cans at the tap, made up the fire with broken 
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laths, a bundle of which were reared in the corner behind the 
chimney breast, and hung six of the cans on nails driven into the 
back and sides of the fireplace. He kept throwing on laths, so that 
the fire roared up the chimney. He liked this job. The water in 
one of the cans began to boil. Jimmy lifted the can off with a piece 
of lath and set it down on the floor. He picked up one of the packets 
of tea and sugar. And then it occurred to him that he hadn’t the 
least idea whether or not it was the right packet for that can. 
Instead of keeping them in the correct order he had dropped 
packets and cans anyhow all over the floor. Now what was he to 
do? For nearly a minute he stood undecided; then, with a sudden 
movement, he tipped the contents of the packet into the can at 
his feet. 

Five minutes later the men all came in for their dinners. The 
first thing they did was to pick out their own tea-cans. 

“God send you happy!” one of them exclaimed in a few moments. 
“‘Who’s pinched the sugar out of my tea?” 

““Mine’s as sweet as surrup!”’ another complained. 

“This ain’t mine!” 

“Nor this ain’t mine!” 

“Who made it?” somebody asked. 

They all looked at the labourer who had made it at breakfast-time. 

“You needn’t look at me,” he said. “I didn’t make it.” 

“Who did, then?” 

Jimmy, sitting in the farthest corner of the room, said nothing. 
He dared not look up. Suddenly he received a flat-handed blow 
on the ear that knocked his cap off. He looked up to see his father 
walking away from him. 

“Tt won’t happen again,” Joe said to the men. To Jimmy, who 
was wiping his eyes with the back of his hand, he said, “Stop your 
snivelling and get on with your dinner.” 

“You needn’t have done that to the lad,” one of the men said. 

Joe did not answer him. 

They were all quiet after that. When the whistle sounded again 
Sacko told Joe that he and his mate had finished lathing the top 
and were ready to cover it. 

“Darbey’ll serve you,” Joe said. “Get your hod, Darbey, and 
look after these two,” he shouted to the labourer of that name. 

Jimmy did not go to his father a second time. “What shall I 
do?” he asked Sacko. 

““You’d better make a start in the front room downstairs, I should 
think,” said Sacko. “‘I’ll help you down with your things.” 

Together they got down all the laths, the stand, the bag of nails, 
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and the boy’s tools. After showing Jimmy where to make a start, 
Sacko went upstairs and joined his mate, and Jimmy took up his 
hammer again. 

That afternoon was the longest and dreariest the boy had ever 
known in his life. Except for two occasions when Sacko dodged 
down to see how he was getting on, he was left entirely alone. His 
father did not as much as put his head inside the doorway. The 
boy saw him once in the middle of the afternoon, standing out on 
the bank; but when he looked again a few minutes later Joe 
had gone. 

As the hours slowly passed the boy became so tired that he felt 
sick. He trembled all over. The muscles of his back, shoulders, 
and arms were as hard and knotted as if he were suffering from 
rheumatism or cramp. He had tapped the end of his first finger 
so many times with the lath hammer that the skin was broken, 
and he held the finger stiff and winced and sucked in his breath 
every time it touched anything. His eyes became filled with par- 
ticles of dust dislodged by the hammer blows and were so sore 
that he could scarcely keep them open. 

Hammering, hammering, hardly knowing what he was doing, 
having to drop his arms to his sides every minute or so, the boy 
thought of his companions sitting quietly in the big class-room 
where, only three days ago, he had been sitting too. What would 
they be doing? he wondered. To-day was Monday, and it was 
(surely!) four o’clock. They would be taking their last lesson. What 
was the last lesson on Mondays? For a long time he could not 
think, so dulled had his senses become. History! Of course! Jimmy 
hated history. He could never remember dates and got terribly 
mixed up with the names of the English kings. In that particular 
subject he was always at the bottom of the class. But oh! if he could 
only be there now he would try so very hard. He would get those 
dates right. “I will get them right!” he said to himself, just as if 
next Monday he would be sitting in his usual place. “I will, I will! 
George the Third came to the throne in... The Battle of ... 
The Magna Charta was signed .. . William of Orange .. .” It was 
no use. He could not remember even the easiest of them. 

Oh, he couldn’t go on much longer, he couldn’t! His eyes became 
misted with tears, so that he could hardly see. It seemed to him at 
this point that for some reason or other his father was deliberately 
inflicting torture on him. “He’s trying to kill me!’ he thought, 
wildly. “He’s trying to kill me! I shall die! I shall die!’ And over- 
come with weariness and pity for his own plight he sank down on 
to the scaffold and cried bitterly. 
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But he recovered presently, dried his eyes, and took up his hammer 
again. He’d show his father, he’d show them all, that he was man 
enough. ... But no, there was not sufficient strength in his arm 
now to support the weight of the hammer for more than a few 
seconds. He was completely spent. The hammer fell from his grasp. 
He lowered himself slowly on to the plank on which he was standing. 
And there, like a little old man, he sat bent and motionless. 

In less than five minutes he heard, as if from a distance, the long 
blast on the whistle that was the signal for all to cease work. Sacko 
came down, bringing the boy’s jacket with him, shouted ‘‘Good- 
night!” and was gone. Jimmy got into the jacket and went out on 
to the bank. He saw his father walking along the road with three 
or four other men and he stumbled after them. 

Climbing up on to the top deck of the tramcar after his father, 
the boy pulled himself up by the handrail and caught his toes 
against half the iron stairs. He slumped down on the seat, sank 
his chin on to his chest, and neither spoke nor moved until Joe 
poked him in the ribs with his elbow and asked him if he knew 
where he lived. Down the stairs he clattered, and dropped on to 
the roadway. He wobbled in his walk to the house as if he were 
drunk. 

When he got home his mother asked him how he had got on. 

“All right,’’ he muttered. He sat down at the table in a stupor 
and ate his food with his eyes almost closed. He answered his 
mother’s further questions without knowing what she had asked. 
As soon as he had finished his tea he fell asleep in the chair. 

“Come on, Jimmy,” he heard his mother say. ‘Get yourself 
washed and go up to bed. You’ll be a lot more comfortable there.” 

“All right,” he muttered. He did not move. 

““Come on, now,” she urged. 

He got up at last, went into the scullery, and washed himself at 
the sink. The hot water soothed him and made him, if possible, 
more sleepy than ever. He only half dried himself. In a few seconds 
he was up in the bedroom. He let his clothes fall to the floor about 
his feet. His eyes were shut tight before he was properly in bed. 
He was sound asleep the instant his head touched the piliow. 

A few minutes later, it seemed to him, his mother was standing 
over him, shaking him by the shoulder, telling him that it was 
nearly half-past six, that she had called him a dozen times, and 
that his father was ready and waiting. 
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A LETTER 


By Cheng Shieh 
TRANSLATED BY Liv Cui-FUNG 


[Born in Ching dynasty under the reign of Emperor Chien 
Lung, Cheng Shieh achieved a remarkable literary career. He was 
a belletrist, a poet, and an artist—particularly skilled in Chinese 
caligraphy as well as in painting of epidendrum and bamboo. Being 
innocent, naive, kind, and generous, he preferred, like Tolstoy, 
to live on the soil provided there was possibility. The following is 
one of two letters which he wrote, when he was the magistrate 
at Fann Hsien (district) of Shantung province where he was always 
remembered by the people for his good administration and sense 
of justice, to his younger brother who was then at home in the district 
of Shing Hua of Kiang-su province taking care of the family 
including Cheng Shich’s six-year-old son that was referred to in 
the second letter. The fact is that the Chinese family, before the 
introduction of Western civilization to China, was usually a big one, 
so big that it sometimes comprised several generations. Ever since 
the appearance of these letters, they had been oftenest selected in 
the book of essays or letters and very much quoted and profoundly 
influencing the conception of life and attitude of some Chinese 
scholars. If the poor translation makes this letter totally devoid of 
literary taste, for which I should apologize, at least they are of 
ethical value—The Translator.] 


FROM the family letter which reached me on the twenty-sixth of 
October, I have the great pleasure to learn that we gathered from 
the land that was newly purchased five hundred bushels of autumn 
harvest! Henceforth, we shall be fortunate enough to live the life 
of peasant. The important thing to do is to prepare mortar, mill, 
winnow, broom of different size (large and small), pint, peck, and 
bushel. All the ladies in the family should lead the servants to learn 
the thing of how to pound grain, how to make pliable, and how to 
trample to pieces. This is the spirit to depend upon our field and 
orchard, and to show our prosperity the proper way. During the 
cold weather and frozen time, when our poor relatives and friends 
come, the first thing is to infuse a large bowl of fried rice, accom- 
panied by a small dish of sauced ginger, and then handle these things 
to their hand. That is the best way to warm the old people as well 
as the poor. At leisure, swallowing cakes of crumbled rice, boiling 
muddle-headed congee, holding with both hands and shrinking 
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the neck to sip—with which, in the frosty or snowing morning, you 
will feel warm throughout the four limbs. Alas! Alas! I would like 
to be a peasant for life. 

I am of the opinion that the first class between Heaven and 
Earth is only the peasant, while scholar should be classified as the 
last of the four people (scholar, peasant, workman, and merchant). 
Peasants of the first class cultivate one hundred acres, and those 
of the second class fifty or sixty—they all toil in tilling and cropping 
to maintain the life of others. All the people in the world would 
starve to death provided there are no peasants. We scholars fulfil 
filial duty at home, respect the elders abroad, keep the past for the 
future, confer benefit on the people if we would hold governmental 
position, and regulate ourselves in order to make a model if we could 
hardly get an official post; hence we are higher than the peasants. 
The case now, however, is different. The scholars, whenever they 
pick up the book, think of nothing else but passing the grand exami- 
nation, becoming an official, how to seize money, building big and 
splendid houses, and purchasing land and property in a large quan- 
tity. From the start they already go the wrong way; henceforward, 
it goes from bad to worse and never comes the good result 
whatever. Those who could not succeed in passing the grand 
examination or in getting governmental office usually do evil things 
in their local district, which is much worse. It is not that there 
are no respectful persons. Indeed, those who would like to assume 
the responsibility for the nation and try to be as good as the persons 
of great distinction in the past are in a large number. But the fact 
that the good people are influenced by the bad ones makes us unable 
to utter any words. When we wish to express our opinion, they 
would laugh and say: “You scholars only know how to say: you will 
not hold this opinion when you will be in the official position some 
other day.” Therefore we cannot but tolerate and stand others’ 
mockery and rebuke. Workmen manufacture implements and 
merchants convey goods from place to place; both of these give 
people convenience. It is only the scholars who cause others disad- 
vantage. No wonder they should be classified as the last of the 
four people; and even being classified as the last they do not 
deserve. 

I have the best regard for the peasants throughout my life. You 
must be polite to our new tenants. We are all on the same standard. 
Why should we be higher and they lower? Give them due regard 
and have compassion for them; help them if they have something 
to borrow and forgive them if they are unable to pay back. I often 
laugh at the poem of “July the Seventh,” written by the poet of 
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Tang dynasty, concerning the “Cowboy” and the “Weaving earl oF 
because it expresses nothing but the pitiful words on the meeting 
and departure, which is contrary to the original meaning of 
this title to the poem. The “Weaving girl” is the source of cloth 
and the “Cowboy” the source of food. They are the most precious 
among the Heavenly stars. Since Heaven ennobles them, can it be 
that the people should not pay them respect? It is a prosperous 
sign that they bent their attention to what is radical and toil for the 
people. The women in our district cannot weave silk and cloth; 
yet they take charge of the kitchen and practise sewing, which, 
too, can be said to have the credit of diligence. Of late there is quite 
a number of them who listen to the songs of the least value and play 
cards for fun. This bad tendency of usage should be strictly forbidden ! 

As to our land, though we have three hundred acres, they are all 
leased property that we cannot always depend upon. I find it neces- 
sary in the future to buy two hundred acres which you and I divide. 
It will be quite enough for each to have one hundred acres. So 
doing also implies the meaning of the ancient system that each 
peasant received one hundred acres, than which anything more is to 
encroach on other’s property—that means a great crime. How many 
are unemployed and without property in the world! What the poor 
people would do if we were greedy? Someone says: ‘““There are 
people who possess more than several hundred acres, what will 
you say?’ I answer: “‘Let them follow their way and I do mine. 
If all are good, I will do the same with them; I will not commit 
crime with them provided the custom is not desirable. This is the 
rule of my family.” 


* The story runs as follows. In the east of the Heavenly River lives the ‘‘Weaving girl,” 
daughter of the God. Every year she toils in weaving, making Heavenly cloth as beautiful 
as cloud. The God pities her loneliness and permits her to marry the “Cowboy” living 
in the west of the Heavenly River. After marriage she stops all the weaving. The God 
becomes angry, ordering her to return to the east of the River and letting her meet with 
the “Cowboy” only once a year in the evening of the seventh of July. 
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COMEDY IN THREE INTERVALS 


By Arnold Palmer 


IN the comfortable liner Aphrodite plying between Newcastle and 
Bergen, they faced me across the table at dinner; and, the deck 
steward having chanced to set their three chairs next to mine, we 
found ourselves together next morning also. The sun was warm, 
they were young, we were all unfolding on the first day of a holiday, 
and before long, when we had reassured ourselves that our ways 
divided at Bergen, I was a temporary member, just for the day, 
of their party. The party began vaguely as a young man and two 
young women. Soon, the young man was called Barry, and one 
of the girls was Clare. Then, all of a sudden proclaimed in a dozen 
ways inexplicably overlooked until that moment, Barry and the 
other girl were, unmistakably, brother and sister. Her name was 
Alison, and she was about seventeen, some six years younger, I 
guessed, than Barry, and some four years junior to Clare. In another 
eighteen months, Alison was going to be a lovely brown-eyed 
maenad. At present she was still a trifle schoolgirlish and might, in 
large doses, be tiring; but ‘her kittenish grace, her delight in 
scampering after gaily coloured balls of conversational wool, and 
her indiscriminate attachment to anyone who would throw them 
for her made her an attractive child to meet. 

As a foretaste of the joys—so near at last—of being grown up, 
she was spending the bright moments in an attempt to make her 
brother wait upon her needs. With the rough affection one shows 
to domestic pets, he banged a cushion behind her and tucked a 
rug round her, while her ladylike protests utterly failed to conceal 
the same adoration for him as, only a few weeks earlier, she had 
doubtlessly lavished on the Games Mistress. They were a nice- 
looking pair, in the dark, romantic, Byronic style, and it was rather 
fun watching them. Soon Alison brought out again all her new, 
still half-untried wiles to make him fetch some books from his cabin ; 
and his réle, of course, consisted of pretending to be not even aware 
of her efforts. Stretched out in the sunshine, while the bulwark 
gently fell from blue sky to blue water and climbed again to blue 
horizon, I was just thinking it was all rather charming and cloudless, 
when Clare spoke. 

“Oh, get the books yourself, if you want them!” she exclaimed; 
and, as if her exasperation demanded still further outlet, she vigor- 


ously recrossed her feet. 
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A jagged silence succeeded her words. Then Barry rose slowly. 
“It’s all right,” he said, with a reassuring smile. “As a matter of 
fact, I’d like to look at them myself.” 

He walked across the deck and descended the companion way. 
The silence returned. 

I had not paid much attention to Clare; but now, although the 
range was uncomfortably short, I studied her. With her not very 
expressive features, pale blue eyes, and rather indeterminate colour- 
ing she would always, I saw, be in danger of neglect when in the 
company of the more vivid Alison. Nevertheless she too was a 
good-looking girl, and it struck me that she had a better-shaped 
head than the other, a better-knit frame, and a steadier if less 
brilliant gaze. 

I tried to ease the situation with a few references to Norway, 
but both girls were too indignant, too unbroken, to help me. It was 
a relief when Barry returned with an armful of cheap editions 
which he emptied into his chair. There were some fairly stiff works, 
I observed, and these were heaped together. For Clare, evidently 
no highbrow, there was some light fiction, or what Barry considered 
light. 

“There, dear,” he said, handing her three books. “No, you 
wouldn’t care for those. Honestly, you’d hate them. Wouldn’t she, 
Alison?” 

“Um-m.” With the savagery of a young intellectual who has 
been deprived of literary sustenance for over an hour, Alison was 
tearing open volume after volume. “Rather! I say, what on earth 
made you buy that one? Oh, cheers, I’m glad you got this.” 

“Honestly, darling,” repeated Barry, in a low, caressing voice.. 

Clare said nothing; but her look of steadiness grew more pro- 
nounced. So did my respect for her. Really, the things young 
people say to one another! : 

And the things they do! Noticing that Barry seemed, after all, 
restless and unable to settle to a book, I took him for a stroll round 
the deck. I wanted to hear about Clare. In appearance she could 
hardly be another sister, and age and temperament unfitted her to 
be Alison’s dearest friend. Gradually I headed the conversation 
in her direction, bit by bit the required information was given or 
made easy to guess. There is no need to set out our talk. Briefly, 
I learned that Clare was Barry’s wife. They had been married 
eight or nine months. This year he had to take his holiday earlier 
than usual (it seemed to be some kind of family business) and that 
was why, after an interval of little more than half a year, they were 
going back again to Norway. From the way he uttered the word, 
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from the expression on his face, it was clear that he believed the 
glamour of Norway to be supreme, imperishable, and unquestioned. 

“Revisiting the glimpses of the moon,” I cried, at the same 
time favouring him with a hideous leer. 

“Yes,” he said, rather shortly, adding at once that Alison was a 
dear child and the danger was not that she would be a nuisance 
but that she might consider herself one. Her holiday had been 
messed up by school friends, and one simply couldn’t go off and 
leave her stranded. Besides, she would be company for Clare. 
He was convinced (he went on quickly, as if fearing to be interrupted) 
that women, whatever they might say, soon pined for feminine 
society. Personally, he flattered himself that they were in for an 
exceptionally successful holiday. 

Developed with skill and, above all, spoken with confidence, the 
argument might just have passed muster, I suppose. But already 
the shadows of faint doubts were lying across his words, and one did 
not have to be very imaginative to realize how different a version 
would have fallen from the lips of Clare. 

Barry was looking at me. My answer was overdue. 

“Ts that land or a cloud?” I exclaimed. 

By what I shall always regard as one of the happiest coincidences 
of my life, it proved to be land. The girls had to be roused, and after 
Alison had squealed with excitement and Clare, without a word, 
had moved a little way for’ard, as if to see better, I tried to improve 
the occasion by offering snaps before the luncheon bugle sounded. 
But Clare, who had, of course, tasted it before, didn’t care for it, 
and Alison was still at an age when she didn’t understand how, 
simply, people could (she said) swallow spirits. 

“Then have something else,” I urged. 

But, resuming their seats, they declined with thanks; and so, 
as a result of my suggestion, the ladies preserved their animosity 
unimpaired, while the men marched off to double their amia- 
bility. 

The rest of the voyage, however, passed off fairly well. Lunch, 
its lavish hors d’ceuvres suggesting that Scandinavia had sailed out 
to welcome us, had a heartening effect, and then there was the 
interest of watching the procession of the islands. To anyone not 
present at the little explosion earlier in the day, my new friends 
must have appeared a united trio. Barry, I fancy, constantly told 
himself that it was so. But when one is on the outlook there always 
seem to be signs. I thought Alison was a shade too noisy, Clare 
a little too quiet, and there was a tendency in both of them to 
address their remarks to Barry or to me. 
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“Au revoir,” I cried, as we parted in the Custom House at Bergen. 
“We shall meet again. People do, in Norway.” 

“I hope so,” replied Barry, cordially. He possessed one of those 
warm, personal smiles which intimate that the recipient is the 
object of special affection and sympathy. It struck me, but not till 
I had left him, that he would always be making new friends. 

“Good-bye,” said Clare, gravely. It was impossible to guess whether 
the prospect of encountering me again caused her pleasure or dismay, 
or whether she had even heard me. Her voice, her expression gave 
nothing away. 

“Au revoir! A rivederct! Auf wiedersehen!’? sang Alison, running 
beside me. “Oh, why doesn’t Massine do a quayside ballet? Wouldn’t 
it be marvellous?” 


No one familiar with the regular tourist routes of Norway will 
be surprised to hear that, nine days later, the re-encounter actually 
occurred. It took place one morning at Videseter, half-way down 
for them to Stryn and half-way up for me to Grjotli. I was standing 
on the spray-drenched rock which leans out over the waterfall 
when I saw them coming down the path from the road. The splen- 
dour of the view, the noise of the water, as well as the presence of 
some other tourists, limited our greeting to a few words ; but presently 
we walked back to the hotel and there, while waiting for beer and 
cake and trying to disturb as little as possible the couveris of the 
three hundred guests who are always expected momentarily, it . 
seems, in all Norwegian hotels, we began to get used to each other 
again. 

I had thought of them, of course, many times, but as the days went 
by their situation seemed less and less dramatic, and my fears for 
them more and more exaggerated. My imagination, I decided, had 
run away with me, a conclusion which caused me real regret for, 
lacking the enviable gift of detecting a crisis in every throat-clearance, 
I lead a rather dull existence. And now my first impression, on seeing 
them again, confirmed me in the belief that things, in the way things 
do, had shaken down, and that a situation (if there were one) which 
might have proved awkward had been easily met by the usual little 
adjustments and adaptations. Clare’s face said so. She was the 
one I began with, because she, I suppose, was the one whose 
position had most appealed to my sympathy. The sun had tanned 
her to a radiant and becoming apricot, and in their glowing frame 
her pale eyes shone like forget-me-nots. No longer like porcelain, 
they held expression now, even if it was difficult to define. She had 
always been steady, but now she was sure. Sure of what? I didn’t 
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know. But from being outside the family and even slightly outside 
the party she had moved right into the centre, from which position, 
on the arrival of the refreshments ordered by me, she took up 
easily and unobtrusively the vacant job of hostess. 

“Quite the young married woman!” I told myself. 

It was not till that moment that, being so unobservant, I realized 
how much had happened. On the boat, she and Alison had been 
two girls, but now they belonged to different generations. Clare had 
grown older, and her sister-in-law seemed more of a schoolgirl than 
ever. She had ceased to try to play the lead, or even to play at all. 
The fun of flirtation no longer danced in her eyes when they met 
mine. 

She had been so much more vivid than Clare, but now she 
looked almost pale and pinched beside her. Was that simply the result 
of a thick, creamy skin? Barry had the family complexion, and the 
sun seemed to have overlooked him also, but not so thoroughly. 
Besides, his colours were flying as before. He waited on us, corrected 
Clare’s mispronunciation of local names, gave me hints on the next 
stages of my travels; and all the time Alison sat withdrawn, and 
clearly not listening to a word her brother was saying. 

Presently he noticed her, and an expression of concern came on 
his face, and the flow of words hesitated. 

*“You’ve forgotten about the reindeer, dear,” prompted his wife. 

“Oh, yes. Yes.”’ He was off again. But now, in my excitement, I 
wasn’t listening, either. Was it possible that, having helped his 
wife to her little victory, the fool had failed to make her moderate 
her triumph? His glance at Alison had been like a sudden turning 
up of lights. By Jove, I had been right! The situation had been 
dramatic, I had just missed the strong third act, the play was 
ending, and there before me, all unconscious, stood my puppets 
in a row. 

These psychological triumphs are clean outside my usual experi- 
ence. I must say I felt pretty godlike. 


Ten more days went by, six more labels were on my suitcase, 
before I found myself back again in Bergen harbour, mounting the 
Aphrodite's gangway. It was the middle of the morning, a grey, 
blustery morning. The water, very pretty and puppylike, made a 
happy noise of slapping; one wondered what kind of a monster it 
would have grown to, in a few hours’ time, when it escaped from 
the cage of islands. Unpacking all the things I could conceivably 
need and repacking certain shirts, ties, socks, and shoes which I 
fondly believe appropriate to foreign travel, I prepared my cabin 
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as for an operation. Not until everything was ready for an urgent 
crisis did I emerge, and by that time the voyage had begun. 

Without much hope, I reserved myself a seat in the dining-saloon. 
Then I wandered round the vessel, warily surveying my fellow 
passengers. It is, I admit, fearfully difficult for anyone to win my 
approval as a fellow passenger, for whilst openly suspicious if he 
talks to me, I am quick to take offence and label him a snob if he 
does not. I was just reaching my usual conclusion that I had been 
shipped with an exceptionally dull lot when I caught sight of a 
familiar head bent over a writing-desk. 

“Hullo!” I cried, “this is very jolly.” 

Barry turned round. ‘Oh, hullo!”’ he said, in a tone which made 
it clear that it wasn’t. For a moment his boyish face wore a scowl. 
Then, recovering himself, he gave me one of his best smiles and began 
sweeping his papers together. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you.” His show of independence was as 
unexpected as it was absurd. For more than a week now he had 
been my own creation. “We’ll have a chat later.” 

He came after me, and took the armchair next to mine. “I was 
only doing accounts,” he explained. 

“Only (22 

“Well, seeing what the trip has cost.” He tore up his sheets of 
paper and dropped them into an ashtray. “But there’s no point in 
it, really. I mean, the money’s spent. There’s nothing to be done 
about it.” ; 

“Tf you can afford to look at it like that, I suppose there isn’t.” 

TANG 

Any attempt to resume a friendship not very rich in threads is 
liable to periods of constraint. I tried again. 

“Holiday accounts, if they must be done, should be kept till one 
gets home. Then they at least revive pleasant memories.” 

This time he did not reply at all, did not appear to be even listen- 
ing to me. A noise of running feet on the deck outside made me lift 
my eyes to the window by his head. I was just in time to see Clare 
and Alison rush past. Before I could speak, Barry roused himself 
ane demanded loudly, “What about a drink? It’s my turn, you 

ow.” 

He rose, searching for a bell. The sound of the running feet returned, 
and again Alison and Clare dashed by. I could see their flushed, 
laughing faces, and hear Alison cry breathlessly: “I can’t! I can’t!”? 
There was no doubt about it. They were running races. 

From the doorway came Barry’s high voice, instructing the 
steward. I stretched out my foot to give his chair a kick and turn 
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Fresco from the Palace at Knossos, Late Minoan I 


Presented to the excavator, Sir Arthur Evans, by the Greek Government. 
Now shown at Burlington House in the Exhibition of British 
Archaeological Discoveries in Greece and Crete, 1886-1936. 
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it to face the room; but I did not go through with it. What had 
happened? This wasn’t my curtain, I scarcely even recognized the 
play. I needed time to think. And besides, he might have seen me. 

He came and sat down again, and now his preoccupation had 
left him, and he plunged into description of the places he had seen. 
He was really a most intelligent chap. For years I have been in the 
habit of visiting these same places, and staying in them. I was sur- 
prised at the amount of information he had acquired in a few hours. 
Of course, it was incomplete and sometimes inaccurate, but I 
didn’t interrupt. He seemed to want to talk. 

The steward arrived with tray and glasses, and Barry produced a 
handful of Norwegian coins of the lower denominations, which he 
spread in front of him and poked to and fro and arranged in heaps. 
His hair fell over his eyes, and had to be thrust back. It needed 
cutting, no doubt it would be cut as soon as he got home to Camp- 
den-hill. 

But one should not watch one’s host settle. I turned my eyes 
away. Yes, to-morrow or the day after, in a shop in Kensington 
High Street or Queen’s Road, Bayswater, those dark locks would 
slide in rich profusion to a brown linoleum floor, and the holiday 
would be entirely finished. Barry would be ready for the office 
again, and his life, and Clare’s and Alison’s, would unroll out of 
my sight. The play hadn’t ended at Videseter, and now I seemed to 
have missed another act. It crossed my mind that, as a dramatist 
or puppet manipulator, I suffered from a tendency to concentrate 
upon the intervals. On the deck outside, visible to me through the 
window, the two girls stood. Their backs were towards us, Alison 
had her head on Clare’s shoulder and Clare’s arm was round her. 
They were very still. I don’t think they spoke at all as they watched 
the last of Norway sliding, sliding away. 

The impression of some sound, some movement, waiting patiently 
in the outer hall of my consciousness, recalled my attention. The 
steward had gone. Barry was holding his glass aloft and repeating, 
a little reproachfully, “Skaal! Skaal!”’ 

“What? Oh, ah, yes, of course. Skaal!” 

I made him a slight bow. After all, he had been absolutely right 
—about feminine society, I mean. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


A correspondent writes :— 

The Burlington House exhibition of the British School of Archaeology at 
Athens, now celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, has four main sections, in each 
of which will be found objects of great and often of unique interest. Sir Arthur 
Evans has arranged a special exhibit of the Minoan culture of Crete; never 
before has such a collection of the remains of this civilization, of which he was 
the discoverer, been brought together. Of the main excavations undertaken by 
the school on classical sites, the most important were those at Sparta. These 
brought to light, besides the interesting marble figure of a warrior, the important 
series of objects which seem to find a new significance when seen together with 
the results of the new excavations of the School at Perachora, an Argive 
sanctuary of Hera, on the Corinthian Gulf, rich in archaic votives. A wealth of 
ivories, bronzes, and pottery have been found, and, on the architectural side, 
the model in pottery of a house or temple of the eighth century B.c. suggesting 
a structure of rubble and wood with apsidal end and thatched roof. 

The jubilee is clouded by the death of the excavator of Perachora, Humfry 
Payne, from 1929 to 1936 Director of the School. English classical scholarship 
has never suffered a more grievous loss. The loss is not to England only: the 
spontaneous expressions of affection from foreign scholars are perhaps best 
typified by the words of his doctor: ‘‘Les Grecs a quelque classe qu’ils appar- 
tinssent l’estimérent profondément et aimérent sincérement; en tachant de faire 
quelque chose pour lui et son admirable compagne je n’ai fait qu’essayer de 
rendre une part minime de tout ce qu’il donna pour la science, Vart et la Gréce 
avec tant de prodigalité, de générosité et de bonté de cceur.’’ The devotion he 
inspired among his friends is tragically stressed by the news which has come at 
this moment of the death of Alan Blakeway, who in spite of ill-health took over 
the directorship when Payne died, in order that his work might be completed. 

Besides the remains from Perachora, the first section of which he had nearly 
completed for publication when he died, Payne is commemorated here by some 
of his drawings—all of exquisite delicacy. There are also some of the photo- 
graphs from his catalogue with Gerard Mackworth Young, the present Director 
of the School, of the archaic sculpture from the Acropolis at Athens, which 
contains a masterly essay on archaic Attic sculpture, and supplies magnifi- 
cent illustrations to the first part of the catalogue of the Acropolis Museum 
undertaken by Guy Dickins, who was killed in the war. In the course of this 
piece of work, Payne’s unrivalled knowledge of and feeling for the archaic enabled 
him to make discoveries of capital importance: one is illustrated by the cast 
here exhibited of the body of a horseman in Athens, fitted with the well-known 
Rampin head in the Louvre. The connection is certain: inferred originally from 
the identity of style, it is confirmed by a flaw in the marble which runs through 
head and body. There is also a cast of part of a statue of a maiden in the museum 
at Lyons, long falsely believed to have come from the Greek settlement at 
Marseilles. Payne showed that other fragments of the same statue were on the 
Acropolis at Athens, and so exploded a good many fancy theories about its style. 

This is an exhibition not without its high lights, but it gives of its best to quiet 
and repeated study. 
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THE THEATRE 


THe Country Wire. By William Wycherley. Old Vic. 
THE Provox’p Wire. By Sir John Vanbrugh. Embassy. 
A MonrTH IN THE Country. By Ivan Turgenev. Westminster. 


IN this undistinguished autumn there is good reason to be grateful for the 
revivals. Some of the new pieces have been cut to the measure of particular 
actresses, but unluckily for the parties concerned plays and clothes are not 
the same thing, and if we want to see good acting it is to the revivals that 
we must go. At the Old Vic, where Miss Bayliss somewhat unexpectedly 
gives her blessing to The Country Wife of Wycherley, we shall see Miss Ruth 
Gordon in a part which many great comic actresses of the past have worn. 
She fits it as though it had been made for her. 

In the two recent revivals of this comedy the roguish innocence of Margery 
Pinchwife has been over-refined, as though it were more important to 
discover such conventional charms as might captivate the girl’s first town 
lover than to thrust home the point of the comedy. Miss Gordon, an 
American, gives the country wife a genuine Middle-West simplicity and 
still succeeds in catching all the fun, the plausibility, and the theatrical 
effectiveness of the famous scenes which centre upon her. Her fun she gets 
by comically distorting this simplicity as it is gradually grown upon by the 
entrancing possibilities of lying; her plausibility by making the girl just 
such a fascinating little oddity as might refresh the jaded taste of a Restora- 
tion rake; and her theatrical effectiveness by an unbroken flow of really 
inventive comedy. Pinchwife, apprehensively leading the child through the 
press of gallants in Covent Garden, is made to seem a knowledgeable cat- 
fancier disconcerted to find at the end of his leading string a lively young 
puppy. And it is safe to say that the letter-writing scene, the supreme in- 
stance of the suitability of lying as a subject for the stage, has not been 
played so well in this country for more than a hundred years. 

American friends tell me that in this performance Miss Gordon employs 
mannerisms with which they are rather over familiar. That may be so, but 
not only great actresses give on occasion great performances. Miss Gordon’s 
mannerisms, if they are no more than that, suit Margery Pinchwife to 
perfection and in assessing her true technical quality as an actress at least 
it may be remarked that she manages the “aside” as though it were a 
convention of her own theatre. Beside this performance and not outshone 
by it is the Lady Edget of Miss Edith Evans, who was of course born to play 
Restoration comedy, and has no equal on the stage to-day in making 
happy deliverance of a coarse jest. Pouting lips, jutting chin, and large 
shining eyes invariably combine to assure us that there is no harm in what 
she has just said but that, will we but consider it in all its bearings, we 
must admit that it is really very funny. These two performances give rare 
distinction to a performance which taken as a whole is light and sparkling 
and gaily decorated. The other Restoration piece, Vanbrugh’s The Provok’d 
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Wife, at the Embassy, is inadequately served, but it is none the less worth 
a visit. Vanbrugh has too often been praised for the touches of nature he 
mixed with his caricatures, whereas the truth is that Sir John Brute would 
be infinitely more amusing if he were less lightly clasped within his proper 
comic convention and did not so often escape into the sordidness of real 
life. It is interesting to see how successfully Mr. Mervyn Johns corrects the 
instinctive, unconsidered art of his author by muting its realism. His masterly 
caricature of the town gallant crossed with the country churl is firm in 
outline and loses nothing of its humour by being left vague in detail. It 
co-exists marvellously with a soggy production which emphasizes the 
monotony of the intrigue. 

The play rather than the acting should draw audiences to the West- 
minster where A Month in the Country has been revived. It is one of the 
loveliest of plays, and one of the most difficult to act. In structure it is simple 
enough. Natalia, the wife of a rich landowner, is a woman whose youth is 
going from her. Rakilin, a clever, smooth, but not dishonest friend of her 
husband’s, stands also on the edge of middle age. Hitherto he has loved 
her and she him; that has mildly sufficed. Now there comes to her house a 
student, Aleksei, as tutor to her small son. He himself is little more than a 
shy boy who gaily makes kites for Natalia’s ward, Vera, with no suspicion 
that both the girl and the older woman are falling in love with him. Here 
is the history of the mental conflict, of Natalia’s distracted struggle and 
failure to maintain her balance, of Vera’s tragic transition from childishness 
to a bitter despair, of the final going away of Rakilin and Aleksei, leaving 
the Islaev household in a barren and thwarted piece. On the surface, save 
in rare moments, it is a quiet and carefully ordered tale; but through many 
eloquent omissions actors whose insight and skill match the difficult oppor- 
tunities may convey the passions which are implied and the underlying 
suggestion that what has defeated fine aspirations has been, not human 
failings, but a blindly mechanistic universe. The cast is not collectively equal 
to its task, but Miss Gillian Scaife’s Natalia though it wants nervous fire 
is a careful and just portrait, Mr. Stephen Murray’s study of youth and Mr. 
Cecil Trouncer’s study of garrulous middle age are both admirable, and 
Miss Cluny Cottrell, missing the simplicity and clearness of the young girl’s 
awakening to love, achieves a conclusion that has its proper tragic dignity. 

A. V. CookMAN 
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ART—SOME FRENCH PICTURES 


THE exhibition of Watteau and His Contemporaries at the Wildenstein galleries 
contains much material for discussion by the specialist student of the move- 
ment, but the fact that it follows on the heels of the great exhibition of 
nineteenth-century French art, should give it a wider appeal by suggesting 
comparisons with the latter. 

A comparison, for example, may be made between Watteau and his 
contemporaries and the later painters represented at Burlington Gardens. 
Either group was the modern movement of its day, if, that is to say, 
one interprets the term Watteau and His Contemporaries as the Wildenstein 
company has done, as meaning Watteau and his followers. Either meant 
a break with a tradition at once classical and heroic—in the case of the 
nineteenth century it was a break also with romanticism, but that at 
least shared a love of the heroic with its classical opponent. Either in 
its opposition to the older tradition first derives its support from nature. 
There are no examples in the exhibition of those military scenes by Watteau 
with which he began his career, but there are some excellent examples 
of those subjects by his followers. Halie de Soldats, no. 21, may be cited— 
this, by the way, previously attributed to Watteau and given in the catalogue 
to Pater, is surely Lancret at his best. This and the Pater Visit to the Camp, 
no. 20, show the sort of thing that we know Watteau was interested in at 
the beginning of his career, and how his followers, in the strictest sense of 
the word, had an interest in the realistic as well as in the fanciful. 

The realism is less apparent, perhaps, by being expressed with that 
delicacy of touch and colour which were to make of Watteau’s own Embarka- 
tion for Cythera the perfect expression in paint of a poetical imagination. 
But in artists less closely related to Watteau the realistic element is clear 
enough. Jean-Francois de Troy has rightly been included in the exhibition, 
although as a painter aiming at high official distinction he was in the 
eyes of his contemporaries primarily a painter of histories. He was interested 
in the new movement; indeed, one suspects from his work that his sym- 
pathies were really entirely with it. He was, perhaps, the first to use scenes 
from contemporary life as the material for large decorations, but here 
in the Concert and Divertissements aux Torcherons he is more directly the 
painter of his own day. Something of the conventions of the decorator 
remains. This is very noticeable if the landscape of the latter picture is 
compared with the little landscapes of the Watteau Shepherds. 

Courbet’s realism was of a very different order. The truculence of his 
st vous voulez que je fasse des déesses, montrez-moi-z-en points to this. The 

féte-galante had no objection to goddesses, if they were not too classical. In 
fact, every woman tended in a sense to become one. Courbet did not want 
exquisiteness or poetry, although his own description of how he painted 
his landscapes is poetical enough: Suivez cette comparaison. Nous sommes 
enveloppés par le crépuscule du matin; les choses sont a peine perceptibles; le soleil se 
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léve; leurs formes se dessinent; le soleil monte; elles s°tlluminent et Saccusent en toute 
plénitude. Fe fais dans mes tableaux ce que le soleil fait dans la nature. This growing 
of the forms out of the dark ground was fairly well shown in the large land- 
scape at Burlington Gardens, where on the whole the Courbets were not 
of the happiest. 

In the grave, majestic touch of the early Manet there is again little to 
remind one of Watteau and his followers. But by a strange paradox, in the 
later developments of impressionism, he and his fellows did often arrive in 
their search for the means of painting brilliantly lit objects at results as 
fairy-like as the Embarkation for Cythera itself. The accent in the Burlington 
Gardens exhibition was laid very much on the earlier lower-toned works 
of the impressionists proper. If this was deliberately done it was to be 
applauded as giving us better pictures, but the result in our present com- 
parison is to exaggerate the difference in temper between the two periods. 

Both periods are preceded and followed by classical movements. In the 
nineteenth-century exhibition it was interesting to see how much they 
harmonized, and how an artist like Corot, who belonged to no particular 
movement, fused them together and made them appear as part of one 
continuous tradition. The Madame Moitessier is a perfect example of the 
grand style of classical portraiture, and yet when one glanced from her to 
the Corot nude one observed a similar restrained, delicate insistence on the 
formal. Both reflect the French literalness of mind which makes their best 
classical painting appear so little removed from realism. The Corot in turn 
softened the change in handling from Ingres to Cézanne. 

Literalness of mind was one of the most marked mental qualities 
generally reflected in the Burlington Gardens exhibition. It is character- 
istically French. No one, I suppose, would dispute this in the comparison 
of French and, say, English poetry; but I think it is equally true if one is 
comparing French painting and the painting of England or the Low 
Countries. That being so, it is worth noticing that it is absent from the 
art of Watteau. This, perhaps, justifies Julienne’s description of him: in the 
Recueil as peintre flamand. 

Another characteristic of French painting, evident enough in the course 
of its history, is the pull of the sensuous and the contrary pull of the intel- 
lectual. In the exhibition of Messieurs Braque, Matisse, and Picasso at the 
Rosenberg and Helft galleries, at first glance it would seem that Monsieur 
Matisse represents almost purely the sensuous tendency and Monsieur Braque 
almost purely the intellectual. But I have a suspicion that Monsieur Matisse’s 
colour is the result of a deliberate experiment to see how far he can raise the 
pitch of all the colours without losing their vividness. At second glance, in 
other words, Monsieur Matisse’s use of colourappears to be largely intellectual. 
On the other hand, a longer acquaintance with Monsieur Braque reveals a 
very strong sensuous element, chiefly in the colour and texture, but sometimes 
also in the rhythm of the design. Monsieur Braque seems to have achieved 
a completely satisfactory synthesis of the sensual and the intellectual, which 
is to have achieved one of the most satisfying things in art. 


WILLIAM GIBSON 
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MUSIC—THE ANATOMY OF 
FRUSTRATION 


BERNARD VAN DIEREN was little more than a name to all but a few 
musicians, mostly personal friends, until the publication of his book of 
essays, Down Among the Dead Men. Then his public grew. The book was 
acclaimed as both brilliant and profound: and it was rumoured that van 
Dieren was the Pythia from whom the whole younger school of writers 
on music took their opinions and their aspirations. At the same time, van 
Dieren’s own compositions were spoken of, vaguely but with all the greater 
respect ; and another rumour spread that with him lay the secret key to all the 
problems and enigmas of modern music. The notices in the papers at the 
time of his death, his photograph, and the modelling of his head by Epstein 
aroused an even greater interest in him: and the concert devoted entirely 
to his works, which was given on October 7th in the Aeolian Hall, was 
well attended by an audience obviously curious, and prepared to be enthusi- 
astic. But as the revelation of a new, or even a striking, musical personality, 
the concert was a failure. The temper of the audience was never more 
than favourable, and I was disappointed myself. I was prepared for extremely 
complex and savagely cacophonous music which would nevertheless arrest and 
hold the attention, carry conviction, and stimulate every form of speculation 
and interest; instead of which I found a comparatively simple, and often 
sweet-toothed music, always cultured and often a little banal, frequently 
derivative, and never in any way arresting. The best wine came first, and 
the two settings of the Ave for a cappelia chorus breathed a genuine religious 
feeling, rare in modern settings, and recalling the church music of the 
sixteenth century in emotion as well as in idiom. The Serenade for Nine Solo 
Instrumenis, conducted by Mr. Hyam Greenbaum, was not for playing 
beneath a girl’s window, as the Times critic wittily pointed out. It is an 
awkward, gawky affair, and seemed to be perversely ill-named. The Ballade 
que Villon feit a la requeste de sa mére pour prier Nostre Dame was beautifully 
recited by Miss Megan Foster, and van Dieren’s “soft Lydian” (or perhaps 
Delian) introduction for String Quartet was in itself charming, if a little 
monotonous. In its context it was unhappy, its soporific charm having 
nothing whatever to do with the passion and pathos of the ballad. The 
Sonata for Violin Solo was on the whole the most popular, and probably 
the best, work performed at the whole concert: it is significant that it also 
bore the earliest opus number. Beautifully played by Antonio Brosa, who 
made the best of the brilliant virtuoso passages and carried off the work 
with a flourish, it has vitality, some fine musical thinking—though how 
much feeling?—and a refreshing occasional breath of vulgarity. The four 
English songs, sung by Miss Megan Foster, and the setting of No. 7 of 
Spenser’s Amoretti for Tenor Solo (Parry Jones) and Eleven Solo Instru- 
ments—one, unfortunately, a cornet—showed van Dieren at his weakest. 
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His writing for the voice lacks confidence, and falls again and again into 
the common vice of writing a simple, almost banal, vocal part over an 
elaborate and harmonically complex instrumental accompaniment. 

The upshot of the whole concert was bewilderment, fairly general, I 
believe, amongst the whole audience. How had van Dieren achieved his 
great reputation among the illuminati? For here was the music of a cultured 
musician and a thoughtful man, but not on any showing that of a great 
composer. The answer lies, I believe, in the fact that all van Dieren’s 
admirers knew him personally. He was without question a personality ; and 
his head modelled by Epstein suggests a keen analytical temperament and 
a great refinement of feeling. His thoughts about music, and occasionally his 
use of the English language (as in the dialogue with Busoni in Down Among 
the Dead Men), were original and fine. But as a composer he flounders, his 
originality leaves him, and he is helped out by his great sympathetic know- 
ledge of other men’s music and his own desire to compose; and so, though 
his friends may see in his music something of the character they recognized. 
in him as a man—and it is for them the concert was given—the public will 
not remember him as a composer. 

The London Contemporary Music Centre arranged a promising pro- 
gramme for their concert in Cowdray Hall on October 13th. The whole 
evening was devoted to chamber music by two composers, Stravinsky and 
Hindemith. Stravinsky’s Duo Concertante for piano and violin was written in 
1932. It is in five movements. The Concerto for Two Pianos was written 
in 1935 and is in four. The two works have certain features in common, 
but Stravinsky, with his hostility to the expression of any kind of per- 
sonality in music, has seen to it that it is either some negative quality, a 
deliberate aridity and refusal to warm emotionally, or else the conscious 
echo of some past style, either his own or some other composer’s, which re- 
minds the audience that the two works are by the same man. Stravinsky 
has indeed achieved his ideal, for these works have “style” without 
having “a style.’ There are still mannerisms (his preference for fast repeated 
notes on the piano, which amounts almost to a mania) ; indeed, as in all 
reaction, they have taken the place of personality. And there is no reason 
why Stravinsky should not produce two of such works every year for the 
rest of his life. Only may not his publishers one day realize that it is no 
longer their services, but those of the undertaker, that these still-born 
children need? 

Hindemith still clings closely to the classics, and clashes with assumed 
virility through sonata after sonata. The Piano Sonata played by Franz 
Reizenstein was the third of three, still unpublished. The Violin Sonata, in 
which Antonio Brosa played the violin part, was written in 1935. They are 
tedious work, dry as wood-shavings and as unappetizing as bran. For 
Hindemith, like Stravinsky, has a perfect technical equipment but a tired 
heart which can only pump two or three vivifying ideas into every twenty 
minutes of music made. This is emphatically that most pathetic of spectacles, 
the old age of the enfants terribles. 


MARTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 
ROMEO AND JULIET. American. 


Tue Texas RANGERS. American. 
Tue Lasr oF THE Monicans. American. 
Tue GENERAL Diep at Dawn. American. 


SHAKESPEARE has found El Dorado at last, a fabulous western land of 
great riches; they have fallen in a golden shower over the film version of 
Romeo and Juliet. Verona and the Renaissance live brilliantly and gaily at 
times in Oliver Messel’s settings and costumes, but it is all on a fabulous 
scale. Juliet’s balcony is a cathedral pulpit, fifty feet from the ground, and 
Friar Lawrence’s cell is like a private chapel at a furnishing exhibition, 
with an alchemist’s laboratory at one end. The film’s opening scene, however, 
suggests something much nearer to the spirit of the play. The camera 
approaches Verona from the air, and suddenly we are plunged into the 
sunshine of the cathedral square, with the families of Montagu and Capulet 
walking in state to church. Bells are ringing; presently there is a surge of 
voices and a clash of swords—the film has established at once an atmosphere 
of pride and quick temper under the heat of an Italian sky. A little later 
comes another striking effect, at the moment when Romeo first sees Juliet 
at Capulet’s house and poetry breaks with abrupt intensity into the fabric 
of the play— 
O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 


As Romeo speaks these words the camera moves to a sudden close-up; it 
is as though his soul were speaking in solitude; the play’s decorations fall 
away, and the march of its tragedy begins. But most of the poetry goes for 
little, partly because it is overloaded with trappings, with terraces and 
peacocks, with marble pillars and silken hangings, and partly because the 
players are afraid of the rhythm of blank verse—and still more afraid of 
rhymed couplets—and try to halt and hasten it all into logical prose. Miss 
Norma Shearer’s Juliet has a graceful, fragile charm, but she is at times 
too playful, at others too mature; in the balcony scene she is fluttered, not 
swept away. Mr. Leslie Howard is a sensitive, intelligent Romeo; one 
cannot help liking him, but it would hardly seem surprising if he decided 
suddenly to return to his books at Wittenberg. The best acting in the smaller 
parts comes from Basil Rathbone, an incisive Tybalt; the worst from John 
Barrymore, who turns Mercutio into a loose comedian, playing for laughs 
from his friends. The two qualities most lacking in the film are aristocracy 
and intensity; its chief merits are the clarity of the story-telling—the acci- 
dents with the potion and Friar Lawrence’s letter are made to seem quite 
natural—and the pageantry of the open-air scenes, crowds and processions 
and rapiers flashing in the sun. The play has been spread out before the 
eye; its surface glitters but it does not resound. ; 
The cinema is not yet at ease with Shakespeare; it approaches him with 
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an anxious sense of occasion, not venturing to make a friend of him but 
determined to do him proud. So it is with a certain sense of relief that 
one turns from these marble halls to the free-and-easy prairie, where the 
cinema speaks its own language and has always been heartily at home. The 
Texas Rangers goes back to the pioneering days when the Rangers were 
enlisted to bring order into a turbulent territory at the mercy still of cattle- 
thieves and Red Indians. It tells a long, exciting story, with plenty of hard 
riding and hard shooting, but it lacks a satisfactory hero, and more could 
have been made of the landscape background. This is the first of several 
Westerns which Hollywood has decided to produce in feature style, and 
from them we ought to get not only excitement but an atmosphere of 
virgin country, of waving grass and sandy water-courses where civilization 
has not yet set its mark. 

| The Last of the Mohicans, adapted from Fenimore Cooper, has this atmo- 
sphere, now and then, but its main interest is rather different. We are in 
the reign of George II, when the English were fighting the French on the 
borders of Canada, with Indians serving both sides. There is plenty of 
adventure—the two daughters of the British commander are decoyed into 
the forest and rescued by Hawkeye, the infallible scout, and later, after 
the siege of Fort William, captured again and taken to the Indian camp— 
but the film’s special merit is its treatment of period detail. The etiquette 
of an eighteenth-century campaign, for instance, before Napoleon had 
made war unsafe for democracy, and the characters and customs of the 
Indians, who in The Texas Rangers are merely savages to be shot down. 
“Great Spirit, a warrior goes to you, straight, swift, unseen, like arrow 
shot into sun’’—this is the prayer of Chingachgook, last of the Mohicans, 
after Uncas, the young brave of his own tribe, has been killed in rescuing 
the English girls from the Hurons. 

There are different kinds of excitement, and The General Died at Dawn 
has too much indoor shooting for my taste. Gary Cooper appears as an 
American adventurer running guns in China; he is on the side of the peasants 
against General Yang, a ruthless war-lord. A good deal of the action occurs 
in a Shanghai hotel—a surprising place, for revolver shots and corpses seem 
to attract no attention at all. Gary Cooper is too cool-headed for his im- 
petuous part, and it is never very clear what the fair-haired heroine (Made- 
leine Carroll) is doing in these surroundings. Hokum, in fact—but hokum 
skilfully directed by Lewis Milestone and streaked with grimly graphic 
episodes. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


A GREGYNOG XENOPHON* 


HOLLAND began his translation of the Cyropaedia at the command of 
James I for the instruction of Henry, Prince of Wales. At the Prince’s death 
in 1612 it was left unfinished, to be completed and published some twenty 
years later with a dedication to Charles I. Although it has no historical 
value as an account of the life of Cyrus, it has very great interest and charm 
as a political romance, showing Xenophon’s conception of the ideal state 
and its sovereign. Holland held it to be Xenophon’s masterpiece; and 
“the Translator Generall in his Age,”’ as old Fuller called Holland, looked 
upon it as the best of his many translations. It has been reprinted at the 
Gregynog Press in the grand manner of the Kelmscott and Ashendene 
tradition on Batchelor paper with a folio page measuring 12 x 84 inches. 
The type is that used by Aldus for his Poliphilus as recut by the Monotype 
Corporation. For this book it has been set by hand. Holland’s glosses are 
printed in red in the margins; and Mr. Loyd Haberly, who edited the 
text, and under whose direction the book has been printed, designed the 
floriated initial letters for each of the eight Books. They are hand-coloured 
in red and dark green. The volume is bound in dark brown niger morocco, 
richly gilt. The arabesques, stamped in gold with green and red inlays at 
the corners and middle of the sides, are doubtless meant to suggest an 
appropriate Persian flavour. A sterner and more modern treatment and 
tooling would have enhanced the dignity of this magnificent book. 


BRUCE ROGERS AND THE OXFORD LECTERN BIBLE 


AMONGST the outstanding books of the present century none is likely 
to rank higher for the beauty of its printing than the Oxford Lectern Bible. 
In his Account of Its Making, Mr. Bruce Rogers, the man who made it, shows 
us the meticulous care and thought which went to every detail of its pro- 
duction.. The pamphlet, printed in the Centaur type used for the Bible, 
is not for sale or for general distribution; but the Monotype Corporation 
will send a copy to the heads of book-printing and publishing firms, and 
to any technical school or library which provides for students of printing. 

Mr. Irvin Haas has compiled a bibliography of work done by Mr. Rogers 
from the beginning of his career in 1889 down to the present year. It is 
introduced by a “Letter of Introduction” from Beatrice Warde, who with 
charming and playful sympathy reveals the secret of some of “the fragrant 
freshness”’ of ‘“B. R.’s”’ work. t 


* Cyropaedia: The Institution and Life of Cyrus, the first of that name, King of Persians. Eight 
Bookes treating of Noble Education, of Princely Exercises, Military Discipline, Warlike Stratagems, 
Preparations and Expeditions. Written in Greeke by the Sage Xenophon. Translated out of 
Greeke by Philemon Holland. The Gregynog Press, Newtown, Mont. Folio. 150 copies. £6 6s. 

+ Bruce Rogers: A Bibliography. By Irvin Haas. Peter Pauper Press, Mt. Vernon, New York. $3.50. 

B. H. NEwbIcATE 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THOSE of my readers who are interested in the bibliography of nineteenth- 
century authors will no doubt remember the book written by Mr. I. R. 
Brussel, and published last year in the Bibliographia Series, about works 
by English authors which made their first appearance in America. In his 
new contribution to the same series, Anglo-American First Editions. Part Two: 
West to East (Constable, 21s.) he reverses the process, and describes a 
number of instances of books by American authors which were printed 
earlier in England than in the United States. Lord Esher contributes an 
introduction in which he stresses the foolishness of the attempts which have 
been made to disregard such things and to maintain that the first edition 
(at any rate from the collector’s point of view) is the first edition published 
in the author’s own country, English if he is an Englishman, American if 
he comes from America. As Lord Esher points out, the difficulties which 
arise, under such a ruling, in the case of an author like Henry James, who 
changed horses mid-stream so to speak, are endless. At the same time I do 
not quite agree that date of issue to the public is invariably the final con- 
sideration. Mr. Brussel tells us that the first English and American editions 
of James’s Theatricals both appeared in the week of June 16, 1894, and he 
does not give one priority over the other. He tells us, however, that the 
American edition merely consists of the English sheets with a new title- 
page. In such a case it seems to me obvious that the first edition is the 
English one, irrespective of whether one came out a day or so earlier than 
the other or not. After all, it is demonstrably the earlier as a piece of printing, 
for the only leaf which differs (I am taking Mr. Brussel’s word for it) 
in the two editions (or I should prefer to say “‘issues”’) is in the American 
edition a substitution for an original leaf. But I must not labour a small 
(though surely interesting) point too heavily. 

The authors who occupy most of Mr. Brussel’s space are Henry James 
and Bret Harte, both of whom lived in England for long periods. It is more 
curious to find that Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish and that most 
American of works, Lowell’s Biglow Papers, each first appeared in book form 
on this side of the Atlantic. An interesting general point which Mr. Brussel 
makes is that, whereas most of the books in his former volume were un- 
authorized, those in the present one are almost entirely authorized. Besides 
the authors whose work he now discusses, he has also examined that of 
certain others, including William Cullen Bryant, Eugene Field, Sidney 
Lanier, and Lew Wallace, none of whose books seems to have been first 
published in Europe. 


AS I write these notes the first book-sale of the new season—of which so 
much is expected—is taking place at Hodgson’s, on October 14th, 15th, 
and 16th. Before my words appear in print, moreover, the same firm will 
have sold the library of the late J. A. Fuller-Maitland, which naturally 
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includes many musical works, beside letters addressed to him by Samuel 
Butler and Robert Bridges. At Sotheby’s the first book-auction is that 
beginning on November 2nd; but it is less interesting than that a week 
later, which will include a series of autograph letters from T. E. Lawrence 
to Mr. Ernest Thurtle, M.P., and a selection from the library of the late 
Montague Rhodes James, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards of Eton. The manuscripts of fourteen of his famous ghost stories will 
form part of this sale, as well as a French illuminated missal of the fifteenth 
century, and first editions of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s A Christmas Garland 
(a presentation copy) and Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly. Messrs. Sotheby also 
announce the sale of the collection of the late A. W. M. Mensing of Amster- 
dam. It is to be sold in two portions, the first of them in December. The 
library is especially rich in early printed books (there are more than 150 
incunables), early bindings and woodcut illustrations. There are also French 
books and bindings of the eighteenth century. It is to be hoped that the 
season just opening will be very successful, and that it will give the rare 
book market (which has tended to lag behind other sections of the “‘antique” 
trade in showing signs of recovery) the stimulus it needs. 


A CATALOGUE (number 395) of Greek and Latin Classics, mainly from 
the libraries of the late Dr. Peter Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and of the late A. E. Housman, is issued by Messrs. Blackwell 
of Oxford. Those volumes which belonged to Housman are not differentiated 
in this list, and I understand that no special mark of provenance has been 
put in his classical books. The works of general literature in his library 
were, I am informed, so marked, when Messrs. Blackwell were offering 
them for sale in their shop recently. 


THE spate of autumn catalogues is upon us with full force, and I can do 
no more here than name a few of the more interesting of them. From 
Messrs. Quaritch comes an excellent general list (number 525), with special 
sections devoted to Association Books, Autographs, English Literature, Fine 
Arts, Incunabula, and other topics. Another general list (number 131) is 
one of books printed before 1837, from Messrs. Sawyer, which includes 
many finely illustrated books. Messrs. Maggs send one more (number 634) 
of their very fully annotated catalogues of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents, and I must also mention their list 632 which concerns English 
Medicine and allied subjects. Messrs. Francis Edwards have published a 
catalogue (number 604) of books and prints relating to Australasia, and 
Messrs. E. P. Goldschmidt in their number 41 remain faithful to the 
“ancient and medieval literature’ in which they specialise. 


I. A. WILLiAMs 
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NEW LITERATURE 


A. E. HOUSMAN 
By Edwin Muir 


MORE POEMS. By A. E. Housman. 
Cape. 55. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. A Sketch. Together 
with a List of his Writings and Indexes 
to his Classical Papers. By A. S. F. 
Gow, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

“This final selection of A. E. Housman’s 

poems,”’ says Mr. Laurence Housman in 

his Preface to it, “is published by his 
permission, not by his wish.” It seems he 
left express instructions that all his prose 
manuscripts should be destroyed, but 
made the proviso that “‘any poems which 
appear . . . to be completed and to be 
not inferior to the average of my pub- 
lished poems” might posthumously ap- 
pear. Mr. Laurence Housman confesses 
that he found this bequest a difficult one. 
The poetry in this volume certainly has 
not the intensity of the Shropshire Lad 
sequence, nor of Last Poems; but on the 
other hand nothing has been included 
which was not worth including for its 
own sake, or for the light which it throws 
on those other volumes. Housman’s poetry 
at its best has two salient qualities: an 
evocative power and an epigrammatic 
power. The evocative power is almost 
entirely absent from the present collec- 
tion; but this throws into sharper relief 
Housman’s essentially epigrammatic cast 
of thought, and shows how profoundly it 
determined the shape of all his poetry 
from the beginning. Mr. Gow in his little 
sketch points out rightly that ‘“Housman 
the poet and Housman the scholar” were 

“not so far apart as is sometimes sup- 

posed”; and many of the poems in this 

volume might pass as translations or 
deliberate imitations of classical epigrams. 

We know that they are not; neverthe- 


less they show that the scholar pursued 
the steps of the poet in the most persistent 
way. 

The epigrammatic cast of thought is 
so insistent in this volume that almost 
any verse one cares to select will illustrate 
it. It has become almost a principle of 
syntax. 


The toil of all that be 

Helps not the primal fault; 
It rains into the sea, 

And still the sea is salt... . 


Alas, the country whence I fare, 
It is where I would stay; 

And where I would not, it is there 
That I shall be for aye.... 


This last thought returns persistently 
throughout these poems. It is shown 
again in: 


The rainy Pleiads wester 
And seek beyond the sea 
The head that I shall dream of 
That will not dream of me. 


It is shown typically in a poem on Hero 
and Leander, but also in chance verses 
such as 


All knots that lovers tie 
Are tied to sever; 

Here shall your sweet-heart lie, 
Untrue for ever. 


All these epigrams are at bottom varia- 
tions on one epigram, the theme of which 
is separation. One might almost say that 
this is the sole subject of Housman’s 
poetry, and perhaps its chief inspiration: 
separation in its various forms, between 
lover and lover, friend and friend, life and 
death, innocence and experience. 
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He, standing hushed, a pace or two apart, 
Among the bluebells of the listless plain, 
Thinks, and remembers how he cleansed his 

heart 
And washed his hands in innocence in vain. 


The keenness of the emotion in these lines 
comes from a sense of inevitable separa- 
tion which nothing can prevent. Seen in 
this way, separation is a form of betrayal: 
Here shall your 
sweetheart lie, 
Untrue for ever. 


For this sense of 
betrayal, which 
comes from an ap- 
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But this verse is used merely as a step to 
get to the last one, which repeats the old 
epigram again: 

The land is still by farm and steeple, 


And still to me the land may stay: 
There I was friends with perished 


people, 
And there lie they. 
The extraordinary inventiveness and 
persistence with 
which Housman 
reaches this point 
finally have the 
effect of with- 
drawing our at- 


. prehension of the 
contrast between 
appearance and 
reality, hope and 
fulfilment, the 
natural form is 
epigram, a_ brief 
and surprising 
statement of an 
obvious  incom- 
patibility. This 
volume can still 
surprise us by the 


tention from it 


to themselves, 
and of falsifying 
the poetry and 


making it in a 
sense provisional. 
This did not hap- 
pen so obviously 
in A_ Shropshire 
Lad, for there the 
purely poetic im- 
pulse was much 
stronger. But it 
happened there 


unabated ingenu- 


ity and sincerity 
with which Hous- 
man went on mak- 
ing that statement; 
but there are signs 
of merely mechan- 
ical construction, 
the reiteration has 
become a formula, and the diction, as in 
all poetry written to a formula (Poe’s, for 
instance), tends to become threadbare. 
We are interested in the thought merely, 
or rather in the ingenuity by which the 
poet reaches it, for it is always the same 
thought; and there are very few lines with 
the old power of evocation. The following 
verse has a far-off echo of it: 
The farms of home lie lost in even, 
I see far off the steeple stand ; 
West and away from here to heaven 
Still is the land. 


PAPA’S 
Wood engraving by GwEN RAVERAT 


From the forthcoming book, The Runaway 
(Macmillan, 65.) 


too, and that 
probably helps to 
account for the 
unusual popular- 
ity which that 
volume once en- 
joyed. This is not 
to Ccallesi nae 
account its undeniable poetic power. 

Mr. Gow’s sketch of Housman, whom 
he knew for the last fifteen years of his 
life, throws a good deal of light on the 
poetry. Housman, from Mr. Gow’s ac- 
count, seems to have been an unusually 
unapproachable and solitary and some- 
what sad figure. The list of Housman’s 
writings and the indexes to his classical 
papers should be of interest to those who 
wish to know more about Housman the 
scholar, on whom I am not competent to 
speak. 


RETURN 
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THE CANDOUR OF LLOYD GEORGE 


By Captain 
WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD 

GEORGE. Vol. V.* Ivor Nicholson and 

Watson. 21s. 

History is a catalogue of mistakes. It is 
our duty to profit by them. We should be 
chary of condemning those who made 
mistakes, but we condemn ourselves and 
betray our children if we fail to recognize 
the mistakes that were made, The chief 
cause of that failure is ‘“‘funk.’’ Itis the way 
of popularity with our contemporaries, 
if at the cost of our successors, to abstain 
from finding fault, except with the fault- 
finders—they are always a popular target. 
Also it saves time. So for mutual conveni- 
ence we suppress the expression of what 
we can see quite clearly, and even join in 
the chorus of complaint against the few 
bold men who say publicly what they 
really think privately. 

Mr. Lloyd George is one of these. He 
has a rare honesty, if frequently some lack 
of accuracy. He is too intent to make his 
point to weigh his words with the exactness 
required for scientific truth or for fairness 
to those whom his point affects. But he 
does not hide his faults any more than his 
thoughts; with entire disregard of the 
consequences he exposes his own mind, 
with no more attempt to hide its defects 
than the weaknesses he sees in others and 
in their actions. This comment may seem 
questionable: why, it may be asked, do 
his War Memoirs scarcely ever suggest 
that he himself was at fault? He would 
have been wiser to insert the admission of 
mistakes on his own part, but he would 
have been less true to himself had he 
admitted, for the sake of effect, faults that 
he did not see. 

The book is the man—by it we can 
gauge his strength. Its self-honesty makes 
it, for the careful reader, one of the least 
misleading of war memoirs. And no other 
provides so much documented evidence, 
deducting opinion, of mistakes of execu- 
tion and errors of conception. Thus it 
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offers a greater service than any to history 
and the future by providing the most abun- 
dant opportunity to learn by experience. 

I have heard numerous politicians up- 
braid the book for criticizing in particular 
soldiers the limitations which they them- 
selves tend to imply as being common to > 
all soldiers. I have heard innumerable 
soldiers castigate the author for saying in 
print the same thing, but less sweepingly, 
that they say among themselves about 
other soldiers. When listening to generals, 
especially of the older school, I have often 
felt that if one took as exact the sum of 
their evidence about each other, one 
would have to assume that all generals 
were fools ; and when listening to admirals, 
that all admirals were knaves as well as 
fools. This military tendency to conversa- 
tional overstatement may be a reaction 
from the suppression of open criticism 
which the hierarchical system and the 
military code require; it is fostered by the 
exaggerated emphasis on loyalty which 
is current in the Services. This quality, 
essential to meet the stresses of action, too 
easily degenerates into a class loyalty, into 
military trade unionism. The very men 
who are most vehement in private com- 
ment on their fellows rally as one man to 
form a common front of resistance if a 
civilian, especially if he be a ‘‘politician,”’ 
makes a similar criticism. This unanimity 
has perhaps never been so marked as in 
the soldiers’ attitude to the Lloyd George 
Memoirs. 

It is just possible that if Mr. Lloyd 
George had been able to make his points 
with more restraint they might have been 
better received. And, on account of the 
future, one wishes that he could have done 
so. For the force of his sheer facts is 
irresistible by an impartial reader; they 
may not be all the facts, nor represent the 
whole truth, but they at least nullify the 
defence that has been set up on behalf of 
military conduct of several of the war’s 


* Vol. VI also will appear this month. 
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most debated episodes. If Mr. Lloyd 
George had contented himself with a 
factual demolition of the opposing case, 
he would not have enabled its supporters 
to evade the issue under cover of the dust 
his vehement supplementary comments 
have raised. 

Such restraint was certainly much to 
expect. During the war and in all the 
years since he has been the target of 
criticism from soldiers in language far 
more violent than his own. I have par- 
ticularly good reason to appreciate this, 
not only being constantly in their com- 
pany, but because I originally accepted 
their view, and upheld their case in my 
writings—until after the war I began to 
discover facts which compelled an in- 
creasing modification of this view. Haig 
and Robertson uttered comments on 
Lloyd George much worse than any he 
has made on them. It is but human nature 
that his long-delayed reply should have 
had the nature of a ripost. It is clear now 
that the fierceness of the charges brought 
against him was often matched by their 
falseness: the combination gives ample 
excuse for his own language. His retorts 
are fierce—to take them as “‘bitter,”’ like 
sO many reviewers, is a misreading; after 
delivering them he becomes quite genial 

_towards the victims. It might have been 
wiser to refrain, but had he done so he 
would not have been true to himself. He 
is, above all, a fighter. The Memoirs are 
the natural expression of “the man who 
won the war’’—or, at least, was necessary 
to victory. 

His last two volumes cover the last year 
of the war. But they focus on the causes 
and course of the German break-through 
in the spring of 1918. That story told, 
they run rapidly to a conclusion—as 
rapidly as the course of the war’s con- 
cluding phase. This treatment is justified 
by the fact that, once the Germans’ moral 
and physical decline removed the obstacle 
to victory, there was little call on the 
statesmen’s intervention. Itis also justified, 
on the practical ground of history, by the 
fact that fewer lessons are to be learnt 
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from this period—there is always more to 
learn from failure than success. In regard 
to the disaster of March, Mr. Lloyd George 
is able to show the fallacies underlying the 
charges that Haig was forced to extend 
his front beyond its fair proportion of the 
whole, and that the Government denied 
him the troops necessary, by any reason- 
able gauge, for an adequate defence. He 
shows, too, how the military chiefs hin- 
dered a just calculation of their needs by 
the ludicrous inconsistency of their own 
estimates, as well as by the ruinous drain 
of the Passchendaele campaign, pursued 
by them on an essentially false basis of 
confidence or calculation, in face of the 
Government’s well-justified doubts. Even 
so, the total British force in France on 
March 1, 1918, was practically as large as 
at the outset of the Passchendaele offen- 
sive, although now it had only to meet 
attack—with the intrinsic superiority that 
the defensive has over the offensive in 
modern war. Study of the comparative 
figures of the opposing forces on the British 
front makes it clear that the adverse 
outcome of the attack was not due to the 
numerical superiority of the attackers but 
to technical failure of the defence arising 
from maladjustment to the actual con- 
ditions. For this the responsibility inevit- 
ably falls on the military command. 

It was human, but hardly honest, that 
they should have tried to shift the blame 
on to the shoulders of that habitual scape- 
goat, “‘the politician.” He, now more 
effectively retorting, is able to point out 
how Haig’s dispositions contributed to the 
breakdown, and how he had increased his 
own difficulties when it happened through 
having rejected the Versailles scheme for 
an Inter-Allied reserve in favour of a 
private arrangement with Pétain. Mr. 
Lloyd George, however, does not do full 
justice to Pétain for the efforts he spon- 
taneously made before Foch’s appoint- 
ment to supreme charge, while he over- 
estimates the actual effect, as distinct 
from the moral tonic, of that appointment. 
On the other hand he is generous to a 
fault in acquitting the Fifth Army Com- 
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mand of all share in the responsibility for 
its defeat—and transferring this completely 
to Haig! It is none the less a well-deserved 
vindication, for Gough’s share was small 
and the injustice he suffered great. There 
are a good many points on which a 
detached historian might criticize Mr. 
Lloyd George’s detailed estimate, yet 
endorse his general conclusions. Likewise 
in the chapter where he summarizes his 
reflections on the war, while there are 
several questionable assertions as to the 
causes that turned the course of events, 
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there is ample reason to agree with the 
final conclusion that ‘‘The blunders of the 
Germans saved us from the consequences 
of our own. But let all who trust justice 
to the arbitrament of war bear in mind 
that the issue may depend not on the 
righteousness of the quarrel, but on the 
craft of the litigants. It is the teaching of 
history, and this war enforces the lesson.” 
It is also the supreme justification for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s courageous defiance 
of polite custom in pointing out blunders 
whenever he sees them. 


THE SPELL OF HAWORTH 
By Irene Cooper Willis 


MISCELLANEOUS AND UNPUB- 
LISHED WRITINGS OF CHAR- 
LOTTE AND PATRICK BRANWELL 
BRONTE. Vor. I-THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE HEAD BRONTE. Edited by 
T. J. Wise and J. A. Symington. Black- 
well. £1 10s. 

One goes to Haworth—at least I always 

go—not exactly hoping, but fancying that 

contact with the place, in essentials so 
little changed since the Brontés’ days, 
may somehow, if only for a moment, put 
one into touch with those vanished lives. 

That fancy, for me, is the spell of Haworth ; 

indeed, I might turn the adage and say 

that it is the illusion of nearness, and not 
distance, which here enchants the view. 

The thrill as one enters the Parsonage, 

now open to the public as a museum, 

seems to promise a possible experience of 
intimacy. So many things, once theirs, are 
here collected. The outlook cannot have 
changed much. From these windows the 

Brontés looked across the packed tomb- 

stones (sixty thousand bodies are said to 

be buried below) to the old church tower 
and village; behind the house still rises 

Penistone Moor. The churchyard had no 

trees in it then; the front patch of garden 

had no shrubbery; the outlook was barer 
than it is now, but that means that it was 
sunnier. The present trees, most of them 
planted in the ’seventies, make a dismal 


cover for the table-topped tombs, littered 
with dead leaves and grimy with the 
smoke of neighbouring factories. 

But one must not take the grim outlook 
too seriously, as regards the Brontés in 
their childhood at any rate. The sun can 
shine and skies can be blue at Haworth. 
They were blue, like skies in Italy, and 
the sunshine was lovely when I was there 
the other day. Besides, no children ever 
more intently practised the art of make- 
believe, of escape from immediate dull- 
ness, than did Charlotte and Branwell, 
Emily and Anne. ‘The wild moorland 
village where we reside,” as Charlotte, in 
schoolgirl letters, used to speak of Haworth, 
meant very little to any of them for its 
own sake. It was as the familiar portal to 
the secret haunts of their imaginations 
that they pined for it when away. Angria 
for Charlotte and Branwell, Gondal-land 
for Emily and Anne, were their spiritual 
homes. 

Many visitors to the museum have seen 
exhibited among the Bonnell collection of 
relics in the Parsonage dining-room (the 
room where the sisters wrote and paced 
round the table at night) a specimen of 
the tiny manuscript books about that 
imaginary Angrian world. The print is so 
smal] that a magnifying glass is suspended 
over the exposed pages. There are, or 
were, about a hundred Bronté manuscript 
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books in existence, most of them written 
in minute hand-printing, though not all 
of the tiny size. They have elaborate title- 
pages, prefaces, and colophons with signa- 
ture and date, and are sewn into blue or 
brown wrapping-paper. They are the 
work of Charlotte and Branwell, mainly 
between the years 1829 (when Charlotte 
was thirteen and her brother twelve) and 
1834, though a few are of later date. They 
form a series of stories, dramas, and 
poems, known to Bronté students as the 
Angrian cycle, recording the fortunes of 
celebrities who sprang from or succeeded 
to Twelve Heroes whose originals were 
some toy soldiers around which the chil- 
dren made a play. 

These heroes founded a gorgeous city 
in Africa, with the help of their Guardian 
Genii, Talli, Branni, Emmi, and Anni, 
which became the capital of an empire 
ruled over by the Duke of Wellington, 
Charlotte’s Hero. The Duke, however, 
soon gave place to his eldest son, a wildly 
Byronic and Napoleonic personage, Lord 
Arthur Augustus Adrian Wellesley, Mar- 
quis of Douro, Duke of Zamorna, whose 
dazzling career, flawed by crime and 
treachery, was related by his younger 
brother, Lord Charles Albert Florian 
Wellesley, an impudent youth with whom 
Charlotte identified herself, signing some 
of the stories in that name. Branwell 
adopted various conspiratorial person- 
alities, and finally became Alexander 
Percy, Earl of Northangerland, whose 
political and military machinations drove 
Zamorna into exile and desolated the 
realm. Miss Fanny Ratchford, of the 
Wrenn Library, University of Texas, has 
worked on these Angrian books, and it 
is owing to her book on the subject that 
I personally know anything of the plots. 
Now, for those who want to read for 
themselves, a sumptuous, representative 
collection is being published, with fac- 
simile pages and transcripts, in the Shake- 
speare Head Bronté, the transcripts and 


“notes being by Mr. Symington and Mr. 
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C. W. Hatfield. The first volume has been 


issued ; a second is to follow. 
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Few readers will have the patience to 
read far into any of these miscellaneous 
writings, though all must marvel at the 
inexhaustible invention and demonic zest 
for spouting that produced such volumes 
and penned such pages and pages of 
minute script. There is no particular 
originality anywhere; ideas and language 
seem entirely borrowed from “‘grown-up”’ 
literature, voraciously read and taken in 
only by the eye and the ear. The writings, 
however, are extraordinarily interesting 
as evidence of their authors’ intense, pro- 
longed absorption in a fictitious world, a 
world of purely conventional grandeurs, 
passions, and ambitions, a Madame Tus- 
saud’s Valhalla, not in the least a Words- 
worthian infant’s dreamland. It is odd 
how slowly Charlotte’s ideas and style 
developed. There is not much difference 
between her effusions at the age of thirteen 
and those of six years later. It is odder 
that, revelling as she did for so long in 
the unbridled passions of her Angrian 
heroes and heroines, she should have been 
so shocked in later life by the demon in 
Emily’s Heathcliff. Branwell, on the other 
hand, seems never to have advanced as 
a writer. His last fragment of a novel, 
probably written about 1845, is obvi- 
ously Angrian in style and sentiment. 
He remained Alexander Percy to the 
end. 

None of Emily’s or Anne’s writings is 
included in this volume. The Gondal 
tales may have been as numerous as the 
Angrian ones, but they are lost or were 
destroyed. These Angrian writings might 
never have seen daylight again, after 
Mr. Bronté’s death in 1861. Charlotte’s 
widower, Mr. Nicholls, took them then 
to Ireland, and they lay in a parcel at 
the bottom of a cupboard for over thirty 
years. If Mr. Clement Shorter had not 
unearthed Mr. Nicholls, and them, in the 
’nineties, they might, as Mr. Nicholls 
told him, have been destroyed, and we 
should never have realized as fully as we 
do now how little, in one way, the dreary 
outlook from the Parsonage windows 
affected the Bronté children. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


BATTLES AND INTRIGUES 
By Henry W. Nevinson 


MARLBOROUGH, HIS LIFE AND 
TIMES. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill, C.H., M.P. Volume III. 
Harrap. 25s. 

The present volume of this vast and 

detailed biography begins with the spring 

of 1705 and ends with the autumn of 

1708, so that in its 558 pages it covers the 

period of Marlborough’s greatest glory, 

including his victories of Ramillies and 

Oudenarde, and the first months of his 

fall due to bed-chamber favouritism and 

the intrigues of Whig and Tory, for neither 
of which parties he cared anything. The 
author, long known as a master of narra- 
tive, was no doubt influenced in his choice 
of subject by family feeling and the 
advantage of having at his command 
many documents and archives deposited 
at Blenheim. The result is a work of great 


personal interest for its appreciation 
of various characters and its military 
judgment. 


For a writer experienced in war and its 
administration by land and sea it was not 
difficult to create interest in the actions of 
Marlborough, Eugene, Peterborough and 
Cloudesley Shovell, and Sarah of Marl- 
borough is always an alluring study. But 
it is strange how dull and indistinctive 
Anne herself and nearly all her Ministers, 
with the possible exception of Godolphin, 
have seemed to most readers up till now, 
though they lived in the age of Swift, 
Addison, Pope, and other of our greatest 
writers and satiric poets. The very por- 
traits of the statesmen, though painted by 
Kneller, are hard to distinguish; they look 
so much alike and so uninteresting. It is 
true that much of this dreary uniformity 
may be due to the enormous wigs in 
which they were depicted, for the portrait 
of Charles XII, without a wig, alone 
shows human personality.But Mr. Church- 
ill does contrive to get a certain separate 
character into Somers, Harley, Cadogan, 
and the rest. To anyone who has known 


war there can be nothing more amusing 
than the backgrounds of land or sea 
conflicts inserted behind the portraits of 
generals or admirals, unless it be the 
playing-card of Ramillies, the tapestry of 
Oudenarde, or the Viennese statue of the 
Emperor Joseph I prancing on a fiery 
steed over a fallen foe. 

In the characters of Marlborough and 
Anne one finds points that are new to 
most of us, and the points in both cases 
are to their advantage. Marlborough’s 
passionate and constant affection for his 
shrewd and sometimes shrewish Sarah is 
well known. His repeated letters to her 
are evidence of his love and of his entire 
confidence in her judgment and influence. 
Hitherto he has been usually represented 
as selfish, avaricious, and callous, but now, 
in his relation to other commanders in 
the field, we read: 


We know of no similar instance in military 
history where a general-in-chief, thus pressed, 
has deliberately confined himself to a 
secondary réle while furnishing colleagues, 
who were also his rivals, with the means of 
action. 


After the stupendous cavalry battle of 
Ramillies, in which Marlborough himself 
joined in the charge and narrowly escaped 
with life, we find him writing to Sarah of 
Eugene, his only rival in generalship: 
“I do not only esteem but I really love 
that prince.’ His immense popularity with 
the troops whom he led to victory and 
often to death, and with the English people, 
who honoured him not only for his victories 
but for his political genius and personal 
honour among shifty politicians, is proof 
of a genial and kindly nature. 

The pivots of this volume are certainly 
the two great battles which followed the 
Blenheim of the previous one, and Mr. 
Churchill does not make light of battles. 
“One man and three battles,” we read, 
“had transformed all. The Grand Monarch 
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was beaten to his knees. His armies would 
no longer face in the open field the men 
who had conquered at Blenheim, Ramil- 
lies, and Oudenarde, or the Commander 
who led them.” “Battles,” says Mr. 
Churchill, who is no pacifist, “are the 
principal milestones in secular history... . 
Great battles, won or lost, change the 
entire course of events, create new stan- 
dards of values, new moods, new atmo- 
spheres in armies and in nations, to which 
all must conform.” The maps of the 
movements of armies and the tactics of 
the battles are carefully drawn. How many 
of the places are now familiar to those 
who fought in an even greater war! 

With the possible exception of Cromwell, 
I suppose Marlborough was the finest 
military genius that England ever pro- 
duced, but like Wellington (and one could 
mention other great soldiers nearer to our 
own time) he was continually thwarted 
and hampered by amateur strategists and 
political intriguers at home. From the first 
the governing classes were cut up, not 
merely into Whig and Tory, but into 
Junto, Sneakers, Tackers, Jacobites and 
anti-Jacobites, Queen’s Servants, and a 
Cockpit Circle. It must be remembered 
that it was only during Anne’s reign that 
the Cabinet, or Government representing 
a majority in the House of Commons, 
began to take form, and the influence of 
the Crown was still open and powerful. 
Much depended upon Anne’s. judgment, 
moods, and fancies. The unfortunate 
woman was in an embarrassing position. 
She was genuinely attached to her dull, 
invalid, and foreign husband, whose death 
befell within the scope of this volume. All 
her numerous children died young. Her 
country was actually at war with her own 
brother, the Old Pretender. When her 
private favour shifted from the Duchess 
Sarah to Abigail (Mrs. Masham) the whole 
political atmosphere of the country was 
almost abruptly changed, and the greatest 
man in the kingdom fell. 

It was absurd that the fate of England, 
and indeed of all Europe, should depend 
upon the bed-chamber squabbles and 
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jealousies of three women, however clever. 
But Anne, for all her fickleness and 
hysterics, was not the dull nonentity often 
pictured by the wits and satirists of her 
time. When she was powerfully attracted 
by the Tory Harley (much as Victoria 
was attracted by Disraeli) we read: 


Those who depict Anne as a weak woman 
should reflect upon the marvellous tenacity 
of her will-power, right or wrong. Upon her 
lone head and worn, ailing frame descended 
the whole weight of the quarrels of her 
realm. The mightiest men of that brilliant 
age contended for her verdict. The passions 
of great parties, inflamed by faction and 
impelled by real needs, collided in her 
bosom. . . . We can see from her vigorous 
letters the skill with which she elected her 
lines of resistance. When these became un- 
tenable she fell back on woman’s tears. But 
she would not yield. At all costs she would 
stand by Harley. 


There was much of the obstinate and 
misguided Stuart, something even of 
Elizabeth, in the woman’s nature. When 
Marlborough threatened to resign she 
cried ‘‘he might as well draw his dagger 
and stab her then and there as do such a 
thing.” In the end she let him go, but she 
recognized that he alone had been the 
maker of the country’s high fortune. In 
the summary of the reign in the last 
chapter of this volume we read: 


The whole of the Netherlands, all their 
fortresses, had been regained, and now 
stood as the barrier of salvation for world 
causes dear to Dutch and English hearts. 
The three parts of the British Isles were 
united under one Queen and one Parlia- 
ment. The French fleets had been driven 
from the seas. The Mediterranean had be- 
come an English lake. The treasures of the 
Ocean, the wonders of the New World, 
seemed to be the appointed inheritance of 
the islanders. 


That rhetorical statement fitly gathers up 
what the country gained from the War of 
the Spanish Succession, which might have 
appeared about the stupidest war we ever 
fought; and this great result was due 
almost alone to Marlborough’s genius. 
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“INTELLIGENT ORIENTATION” 


By John 


REVALUATION. Tradition and De- 
velopment in English Poetry. By F. R. 
Leavis. Chatto @ Windus. 7s. 6d. 

It is not easy, in the space of a short 
review, to comment on, let alone criticize, 
a collection of critical essays. And it is 
even more difficult when the essays them- 
selves are largely developments of the 
criticisms of other critics. The only ade- 
quate way of dealing with such a book, 
I feel, would be to say: Read it; whatever 
its merits, it will exercise your critical 
intelligence. Then come round one even- 
ing for dinner and we’ll discuss it together 
in detail. Naturally I cannot afford to 
entertain on the scale this would involve, 
but I would urge anyone who is interested 
in serious criticism to read Dr. Leavis’s 
book. It is both stimulating and irri- 
tating. 

Dr. Leavis’s hard-won position as leader 
of a kind of minority school of criticism 
at Cambridge should be fairly clear by 
now to those who consider it a duty to 
keep up with the avant-garde. It is one that 
Dr. Leavis has been at pains to defend 
and consolidate in his writings, and it 
forces him, from time to time, to adopt a 
somewhat aggressive and _ intellectually 
arrogant pose. The effect is to make him 
appear more pompous in his statements 
than perhaps he realizes and to lecture 
his readers as if they were sitting uneasily 
in a classroom. When, for example, Dr. 
Leavis solemnly announces that ‘“‘elemen- 
tary things still need saying,” one feels 
as if one were not credited with sufficient 
intelligence to know that criticism cannot 
get very far without them. And, really, 
one is inclined to flick a pellet at Dr. 
Leavis when, observing that Emily Bronté’s 
poetry has not received the attention it 
deserves, he portentously remarks: “I will 
record, without offering it as a checked 
and deliberated critical judgment, the 
remembered impression that Cold in the 
Earth is the finest poem in the nineteenth- 
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century part of the Oxford Book of English 
Verse.” I quote these remarks as a warning 
to the reader that Dr. Leavis’s manner 
can be very tiresome. Some people may 
feel the same about his technical vocabu- 
lary when it is employed to express some- 
thing which could be defined just as 
clearly in simpler and less unfamiliar 
terms. It does not improve Dr. Leavis’s 
pedestrian style, as the following passage 
shows: 


Inspiration, there not being an organization 
for it to engage (as in Wordsworth, whose 
sameness is of a different order from Shelley’s, 


there was) had only poetical habits to fall 
back on. 


In general, one feels that there is some- 
thing inhibited in his writing, a kind of 
nervous uncertainty of his ability to make 
a point, which leads him to assume a 
degree of perversity or ignorance in his 
audience for which there is no justifica- 
tion. An assumption of this nature cannot 
be disassociated from a certain element of 
intellectual priggishness. 

All this would be beside the point if 
Dr. Leavis were not the serious, con- 
scientious and responsible critic which he 
most certainly is. His purpose in Revalua- 
tions is “to give the full perspective’’—the 
main lines of development in the English 
Tradition—already adumbrated in his 
earlier book (New Bearings in English 
Poetry) and to complete the account he 
gave there “of the present of English 
poetry with the correlated account of the 
past.”” The scheme, he adds character- 
istically, illustrates incidentally ‘‘a con- 
ception of the business of criticism .. . 
and of the importance of poetry.” There 
are seven essays, to each of which notes 
or afterthoughts are added. Two of them 
are of a general nature, dealing respec- 
tively with “periods,” the one with The 
Line of Wit in the seventeenth century, 
the other with The Augustan Tradition of 
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the eighteenth. These serve as a back- 
ground or, to quote Dr. Leavis, as a 
“context”? for his studies of individual 
poets—Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, Keats. 

The impression the book gives as a 
whole is that of seven self-contained, self- 
sufficient essays, not, as Dr. Leavis’s 
introduction promises, that of a corre- 
lated study of tradition and development. 
The first essay, for instance, is a review 
of the Oxford Book of Seventeenth Century 
Verse; and I am not certain that some of 
the other essays were not originally 
written for special occasions. Thus the 
essays on Milton and Shelley—the least 
satisfactory, to my mind, because the 
most denigratory—are based on certain 
statements of Dr. Leavis’s master, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot. In passing, I cannot imagine 
Mr. Eliot admitting Dr. Leavis’s extra- 
ordinary view that it was his “creative 
achievement” which led ‘“‘with remark- 
ably little fuss” to ‘“‘Milton’s dislodgment 
after his two centuries’ predominance”! 
Enfin Eliot vint, and Milton and Shelley, 
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we are to suppose, were evicted—but 
from what? Dr. Leavis leaves the ques- 
tion unanswered. Where his personal 
predilections are concerned, one thing 
seems to be clear—his suspicion and dis- 
like of any poet who, like Shelley or 
Swinburne, depends, as he says, for his 
effects ‘‘upon a suspension, in the reader, 
of the critical intelligence.” ‘““The abey- 
ance of thought” in Shelley, Milton’s 
“booming swell which becomes so_ in- 
tolerable’—though I cannot see the rele- 
vance of the observation that Milton’s 
medium is remote from “‘any English that 
was ever spoken”’—and the crude emotion 
of Swinburne are alike intolerable for him. 
His admiration for Pope and Wordsworth 
follow from this. The essay on Wordsworth 
seems to me to be incomparably the best 
in the book, at once suggestive and percep- 
tive, and inspired throughout by genuine 
feeling for and understanding of his 
poetry. Dr. Leavis is a clumsy iconoclast 
when the idols are not to his taste; when 
they are he is capable of devoted critical 
service. 


THE PACIFIST CASE 


By Gea. 


WHICH WAY TO PEACE? By Bertrand 
Russell. Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
The supreme merit of Bertrand Russell is 
that he can write about politics with the 
clarity and precision which most men re- 
serve for their writings on mathematics. 
Under the guidance of his intelligence, 
at once powerful and precise, one finds 
oneself perched upon an intellectual emi- 
nence from which one obtains a clear view 
of the whole contemporaryscene. Looking 
back over the ascent, one finds oneself in 
possession of convictions which, since they 
are based on reason, will be proof against 
the storms of future emotions. Or so, at 
least, one hopes. While the hope is still 
strong in me, let me try to explain what 
these convictions are, and how they are 


- reached. Lord Russell begins by estimating 
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the chances of war in Europe within the 
next decade. He finds them high. He then 
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considers what will be the character of 
the next war. Quoting widely from the 
works of technical experts he reaches the 
following conclusions. The next war will 
begin suddenly, since it is of fundamental 
importance to strike the first blow. Since 
hostile aeroplanes would be over London 
within fifteen minutes of reaching the coast, 
it is unlikely that defending acroplanes 
could be mobilized in time to repel them. 
We are not, then, to expect a battle be- 
tween air fleets—at any rate, not until 
after the destruction of capital cities. The 
ability of searchlights to locate, of battle- 
ships and anti-aircraft guns to destroy, or 
even seriously to delay the oncoming 
aeroplanes, is considered and dismissed. 
It is still true, therefore, as the Prime 
Minister announced in the House of 
Commons, that “the only defence is 
offence, which means that you have to 
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kill women and children more quickly 
than the enemy, if you want to save 
yourselves.” 

The big cities, then, are to be bombed 
with the object of spreading slaughter and 
disease among the civilian population. 
The capacity of gas-masks and under- 
ground shelters to provide protection is 
considered and found to be negligible. 
All announcements to the contrary are 
revealed as propaganda designed to im- 
prove civilian morale—civilian morale 
which may be described as the willing- 
ness of civilians to die quietly, being 
highly valued by military authorities in all 
wars, and rated as possessing decisive 
importance in the next. Within twenty- 
four hours of the outbreak of war we may, 
then, expect that vast numbers of people 
will be destroyed and large parts of London 
will be in flames; that the gas, light, and 
sanitary systems will have broken down; 
that food supplies will be cut off, and that 
hordes of fugitives will spread out over the 
surrounding countryside, driven by their 
need of food and shelter to plunder and 
to loot. The establishment of an iron 
military autocracy during the war, and 
the ultimate conclusion of peace “‘between 
oligarchies of soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
who will form the Government every- 
where,” are shown by the argument to be 
almost inevitable. 

Even so, the question may be raised, 
“Are not some wars worth fighting?” To 
this Russell replies by agreeing that some 
wars may be. “I do not,” he writes, ‘“‘hold 
that war is always and everywhere a 
crime.’’ He maintains the necessity of a 
police force, and given an international 
government backed “by the only legally 
permitted armed forces,’ would support 
it. It is only in regard to the existing 
situation that his pacifism is absolute. His 
case for it rests upon two main proposi- 
tions: first, the horror of the next war will 
be an incomparably greater evil than any 
other that can be envisaged; secondly, 
whatever the ends, whether sincere or 
professed, for which a nation under modern 
conditions went to war, it would not, if 
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victorious, achieve these ends, but their 
contrary. For example, a war might be 
waged for the international ideal, for 
Socialism, or against Fascism; but what- 
ever its purpose, its result would be the 
establishment of a military autocracy of 
the most reactionary type in all the 
belligerent countries as a sole alternative 
to mob anarchy, so that “‘the end of all 
the death and destruction would be the 
substitution of an English Hitler for a 
German one.” Hence Russell’s conclusion 
“that war, as it has now become, is not 
a method by which any good thing can 
be preserved.” 

What follows? That this country should 
embark upon a policy of unilateral dis- 
armament, entailing the surrender of 
those parts of the British Empire which 
we hold by force, as a sole means of 
breaking the vicious circle of armaments, 
engendering fear, provoking more arma- 
ments, engendering more fear, around 
which the nations are perambulating to 
their destruction. Denmark is a safe 
country just because it is defenceless; 
England, France, and Germany unsafe, 
just because they are so heavily defended. 
The conclusion may be stated in Russell’s 
own words: “I conclude, then, that every 
argument, both national and international, 
every consideration of self-interest and 
every hope of producing greater sanity in 
the world, is in favour of the policy of 
gradually disbanding the army and navy 
and air force, disposing of India and the 
Crown Colonies, and announcing that we 
intend never again to fight another war. 
. .. No other policy gives any reasonable 
chance of escaping utter and _ terrible 
disaster, but only, at best, of inflicting 
equal disaster on others.” I cannot hope 
that the reader will find this bald sum- 
mary of Russell’s argument convincing; 
I can only commend him to the book and 
challenge any man of reasonably open 
mind either to refute Russell’s arguments, 
or to accept the conclusions to which they 
lead. Believing that he will be unable to 
do the former, I see no alternative for him 
but to embrace the latter. 
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GEORGE MOORE 
By Mary Hutchinson 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MOORE. By 

Joseph Hone. Gollancz. 15s. 

A biography has just been written of one 
of the greatest writers, who was also one 
of the strangest characters in our time— 
George Moore. The biography fits the 
man: it is remarkable; and as wise as the 
story is sensitive is the estimate of Moore’s 
position in literature woven by the author, 
Joseph Hone, into the texture of the life; 
and supplemented at the end by an essay 
on Moore’s achievement by Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor, a young writer possessing 
imagination and critical power. Here are 
also notes by Moore’s housekeeper, Clara 
Warville, bringing in a new flavour with 
a string of intimate little details. These 
three elements make up a book which 
should be acquired at once by lovers of 
entertainment and truth. 

The writer of this article was a friend 
of George Moore in his old age, and she 
can say that just as people have an ear 
for music Mr. Hone has an ear for George 
Moore. Apart from his literary ability 
Mr. Hone’s first quality as a biographer 
is that he listens; he hears George Moore; 
through all the reports he has received, 
through letters, through his own reading 
and memories, he picks out infallibly the 
characteristic note, the true.sound. He 
also sees him; he has a painter’s eye for 
George and for George’s changing sur- 
roundings. Mr. Hone’s next quality is 
knowledge without pedantry, his next 
humanity with a sense of humour, his next 
absence of vanity. He uses, in fact, his 
senses and his mind, which are very fine, 
without prejudice, so that in the book a 
figure gradually appears, gradually grows 
clearer and is formed, a figure which 
speaks for itself; but it is the delicacy of 
Mr. Hone which has made it possible for 
this figure to appear and to remain visible. 

The book begins and ends with the lake 
where George Moore was born and buried, 
“the smallest of the three lakes, Corrib, 


Mask, and Carra’’ bound by ‘‘the blue 
ridge of Pantry.’? The atmosphere of 
Ireland is like a mist or a melody about 
the story, coming and going. This tune, 
which represents, one might say, the poetry 
of Moore, is never far away, whether Moore 
be in Palestine or Pimlico or in the Val 
Changis. 

At Moore Hall and in Paris we see as 
in a slow-motion Nature film a miracle in 
process: the caterpillar Moore extricating 
himself from his cocoon of stables and 
jockeys, from illiteracy of an extraordinary 
kind, from raw reactions and ambitions, 
to become the Purple Emperor of Ireland 
and London. Reading his early letters, 
ungrammatical, unpunctuated, with their 
amazingly crude sentiments, it is im- 
possible to believe that in them lies the 
germ of Héloise and Abélard. Only in one 
letter to his father, written when he was 
fourteen, in which he refuses to send him 
as a punishment a letter of three pages 
every day (“‘just you write me three pages 
every day, and you will soon get puzzled 
about what you would say’’), can be seen 
without any doubt the character ‘‘G. M.”’ 

Mr. Hone’s varied powers show them- 
selves in numerous descriptions. Moore is 
at Goodwood Races betting and writing 
of his successes to the ex-jockey Joe; he is 
the homme a femmes from Paris returning 
to Ireland ‘‘Frenchified”’ in ‘‘a little top- 
hat on the side of his head, high-heeled 
boots, and wide trousers’; soon after he 
is writing A Mummer’s Wife in a white 
dressing-gown and “‘taking a walk in the 
dusk to Tower Hill—in patent leather 
shoes and blue silk stockings.’ In Paris 
again he is to be seen in relation to his 
great contemporaries: ‘‘Goncourt recalled 
the visits of a young man who used to 
take notes of the conversation upon his 
cuffs.”’ 


Degas and Manet were the two towards 
whose personalities he never showed a trace 
of disrespect or irony in his writings... . 
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He approved everything in Manet, the 
fashionable air, the boyish vanity, the blonde 
amusing face and sincere eyes; and behind 
Degas” mordancy and intractability he de- 
tected a sweet and genial nature, untouched 
by personal cynicism and misanthropy. 


Sometimes Moore is playing billiards, 
sometimes tennis ; he is at Boodle’s looking 
“like a distinguished fish out of water,” 
or in despair over a party he has decided 
to give in Dublin: ‘‘ ‘But what am I to 
do?’ he said, opening his arms like a bird 
that lifts its wings.’’ He is in the Val 
Changis calling at Dujardin’s fishmonger 
to recite some lines to him on a favourite 
fish; he is in Paris ‘‘driving to Foyot’s, 
where he had last stayed, but his rooms 
were gone and the house full. So he curled 
up on one of the little wooden benches 
in the courtyard.’’ He is in London 
having a bad dream. He is listening 
to the blackbird who could ‘whistle a 
tune” in John Eglinton’s garden; to hear 
a bird whistle five or six notes correctly 
is a ghostly experience; he is in Jericho 
searching for the Monastery of the 
Essenes. Mr. Hone says, “‘the permanence 
of the unexpected was a feature of his 
character.”’ Nothing could be more enter- 
taining than his description of the fight 
between Moore and the other residents of 
Ely Place, Dublin, all on account of the 
colour of his front door; more disturbing 
than his picture of the quarrel between 
Moore and his kindly brother the Colonel; 
more interesting than his analysis of 
Moore’s relation to A. E. Eglinton and 
Yeats and Lady Gregory and to the whole 
Irish movement. Mr. Hone quotes at 
length from notes by Professor Tonks, 
who throws some of the most amusing 
lights on Moore’s character; and Clara 
joins in. How like George Moore he, who 
loved serenity and sweetness, not to be 
able “‘to bear to see it raining”! “If he 
was working in the dining-room on the 
ground floor [and it was raining], he would 
ask one of us to pull down the blinds.” 

To these pictures Mr. Hone adds pene- 
trating comments on Moore’s writing and 
philosophy. 


Obviously Moore could not approve an 
attitude towards sex which is without either 
poetry or irony; the solemn attitude of a 
man of the people. Moore wanted to pre- 
serve decency for the sake of indecency; 
whereas Lawrence would have abolished 
both. 


Mr. Hone has shown further insight in 
choosing as his collaborator Mr. Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor, whose essay at the end of 
the Life adds lustre by the quotations he 
has chosen, by his understanding both of 
the wit and poetry of Moore, and of the 
aesthetic construction of Moore’s books— 
his passage on classical form being bril- 
liant, ‘‘as we read how clearly we feel the 
beat of emotion behind the calm surface”’ 
—and by the excellence of his own style. 

To my mind the influence of the 
French Impressionist painters was of 
immense importance to Moore; it was 
greater than the influence of the French 
realistic writers; it lasted longer; in fact, 
it became part of his nature. Not only 
did it bring out his perceptions, his way 
of seeing the world, his paganism, but it 
gave him his sense of form. From his 
training as a painter before he was a 
writer, from his discussions with painters 
in Paris, he understood what he was to 
do, and from that moment he was able 
to be great. In an early letter to his 
mother from France he says: 


Cabanel . . . opened my eyes and showed 
me how a person should make a drawing 

. . there is no use going into details, you 
would not understand, neither would I two 
or three years ago. . . . You do not know 
nor can you imagine the work and the 
complexity attached to thorough artistic 
training. In England it is unknown. 


I think this part of the biography, the 
development of Moore’s literary powers, 
and Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s analysis of the 
books, should make a great impression on 
English artists, whose inspiration is so 
often wasted through their lack of under- 
standing of construction. 

George Moore said of himself, “I was 
born, I live, I shall die a peculiar man.” 


—_” 
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I hope I have communicated to others the 
admiration I feel for this book which 
reveals him, which preserves his figure 
from darkness, the reproduction of Pro- 
fessor Tonks’s pictures adding to the light. 
As Mr. Hone has made him live in words, 
Professor Tonks has made him visible to 


the eye exactly as he looked in his old 
age, sitting in his red dressing-gown, and 
reading aloud to his friends; here are his 
very gesture and expression. I hope I have 
shown that The Life of George Moore casts, 
and will continue to cast, a spell—it is 
indeed enchanting. 


VISITING THE CAVES 
By Hugh TA. Fausset 


VISITING THE CAVES. By William 

Plomer. Jonathan Cape. 5s. 
In the last of the poems contained in this 
volume Mr. Plomer writes of those who 
endured hardness in high and desert 
places, spending themselves to take a 
chosen way, and who, looking back, have 
no regrets— 


We are not without reward, 

For our senses were enriched 

By the difficult and rare, 

The rare and strange, 

The little known, the chanced upon, 
Moments worth waiting for, 

And slowly won by weeks of care... . 


On the surface this poem is no more than 
A Traveller’s Tale, an explorer’s account 
of a difficult country traversed, of friendly 
desert tribes, and the singing and dancing 
of some pure-bred people who revealed a 
singular perfection of being. But essen- 
tially it is a little parable of man’s pursuit 
of reality and its cost. And the almost 
laconic statement of a spiritual quest in 
matter-of-fact physical terms is charac- 
teristic. For Mr. Plomer is less concerned 
than most modern poets to create a 
symbolical language of his own, using 
rather the language of actual incident to 
suggest an inner meaning. This preference 
for “‘desert and altitude” and this fidelity 
to fact as the skeleton of reality give to 
his verse a certain bracing spareness even 
when, as in A Prison for Sale, the object 
which he presents remains more of a 
depressing fact than a richly significant 
image. Indeed, in The Murder on the 
Downs he not only rejects the romantic 


but makes satirical fun of-it. Yet beneath 
the flippancy of this mock ballad there is 
a certain grim actuality, as there is in the 
vision of a world engulfed by an earth- 
quake contained in The Silent Sunday— 


That busy world of cars and bungalows, 

Who would have thought that it would stop 
so soon? 

Fissures appeared in football fields 

And houses in the night collapsed. 

The Thames flowed backward to its source, 

The last trickle seen to disappear 

Swiftly, like an adder to its hole, 

And here and there along the river-bed 

The stranded fish gaped among empty tins; 

Face downward lay the huddled suicides 

Like litter that a riot leaves. 


In such poems as these, however, there 
is an element of arbitrary destructiveness, 
as if “the knife-like will that kills’ false 
feeling were indulged at the expense of 
the imaginative will that creates truth. 
And although Mr. Plomer can reconcile 
his intellectual awareness with love in 
the memorable fancies of Visiting the Caves, 
the conclusion of Another Country represents 
better the predominant mood of critical 
isolation out of which he writes. He has 
known “that other country,” but it is a 


Land of a brief and brilliant 
Aurora, noon and night, 

The stratosphere of love 

From which we must descend, 
And leaving this rare country, 
Must each to his own 

Return alone. 


And it is as the shrewdly imaginative 
observer of life, of his own memories or 
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mental processes in A Lost Face or In the 
Night, or of such curiosities as Devil- 
Dancers or an Archaic Apollo dredged 
from the Aegean, or the sinister dia- 
grams tattooed on a man’s arms, that his 
unusual angle of vision is best displayed. 
How catholic is his capacity for appre- 
ciation is shown by the two long poems, 
Captain Maru and John Drew, in which he 
paints in turn the features of a Japanese 
naval officer and a happy-go-lucky Irish- 
man, the one portrait being as impressive 
for its ironic exposure of a mean character 


MR. AUDEN’S 
By Dilys 


LOOK, STRANGER! Poems by W. H. 

Auden. Faber and Faber. 5s. 

It is six years since Mr. Auden published 
his first book, Poems, and immediately 
established a reputation. In the interim he 
has produced a denunciatory ‘English 
study’? in prose and verse, The Orators 
(1932); a rather papery satirical play; 
and, in collaboration, a far solider play 
with some fine verse choruses, and an heroic 
tragedy. The plays, though they have 
widened his reputation, have not always 
strengthened it; admirers are apt to look 
to the Poems and The Orators for his most 
remarkable work. But Mr. Auden always 
keeps us guessing ; the vitality of his talent, 
and its extraordinary suppleness and 
variety, make him one of the few young 
writers worth watching. He gives a sin- 
gular sensation of power; one feels that if 
that power were rightly controlled and 
directed, something of first-rate impor- 
tance would emerge. The publication of 
Look, Stranger!, his first volume of poems 
since his appearance as a poet, interests 
both those who respect his work and those 
who believe that the group he leads is 
something more than a bunch of literary 
enfants terribles. 

A good manyof these poemsare familiar 
from their publication in periodicals and 
anthologies, so that the development from 
the style and mood of Poems and The 
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dominated by a will to power as the other 
is for its approval of one of nature’s free- 
men. He is a poet whose alert and in- 
genious mind arrests for the most part the 
deeper flow of feeling, so that his verse 
has little rhythmical compulsion and few 
overtones or undertones. While, too, his 
imagination is “freed from untrue light” 
of emotion, it is confined too much within 
a private intellectual cave and there is 
something mentally barren at times in the 
very sharpness with which he crystallizes 
his experience. 


NEW POEMS 
Powell 


Orators is less immediately striking than it 
might have seemed. But the development 
is there. The book opens with a Prologue 
to which one can properly apply a word 
often degraded by misuse, beautiful. 


O love, the interest itself in thoughtless Heaven, 

Make simpler daily the beating of man’s heart; 
within, 

There in the ring where name and image meet, 


Inspire them with such a longing as will make 
his thought 

Alive like patterns a murmuration of starlings 

Rising in joy over wolds unwittingly weave ; 


Here Mr. Auden handles the long line as 
he has always handled it, with easy 
generous mastery; but its movement is 
more fluent than in the earlier verse or in 
the dramatic choruses; and the poem as 
a whole commands by its own excellence 
and not by means of the military exhorta- 
tions of The Orators. Prologue has none of 
the rough and choppy effect, stylistically 
and in mood, of much previous work; 
intellectually it is far less difficult. But it 
still has the ability to surprise and excite 
by its images and metaphors. And every- 
where in these poems we find the apt and 
sudden phrase: ‘“‘Crooked to move as a 
moneybug or a cancer”’ ; ‘“ocean’s quaking 
moor’’ ; a tide-stranded monster’s ‘‘whorled 
unsubtle ears’’; June evenings when 
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Fear gave his watch no look; 
The lion griefs loped from the shade 
And on our knees their muzzles laid, 
And Death put down his book. 


But the dramatic phrases which Mr. Auden 
so effectively handles are less frequent. 
This is a collection of non-dramatic verse; 
but one of the remarkable things about 
the first poems and The Orators was their 
dramatic quality. This volume is far more 
truly lyrical and reflective. The title poem 
is a piece of precise description with 
carefully descriptive technique: 


Here at the small field’s ending pause 

Where the chalk wall falls to the foam, and its 
tall ledges 

Oppose the pluck 

And knock of the tide, 

And the shingle scrambles after the suck- 
ing surf, and the gull lodges 

A moment on its sheer side. 


The dedication of the book indicates a 
move from ‘“‘the external disorder’’ to ‘‘a 
narrow strictness’’; and there is a poem, 
Casino, which with its exquisitely imaged 
grief reminds one of Baudelaire. And two 
or three pieces have something of the 
quality of a seventeenth-century lyric— 
the address to the sulking lover, the 
contrast of human with non-human lives: 


Fish in the unruffled lakes 
The swarming colours wear, 
Swans in the winter air 

A white perfection have, 
And the great lion walks ' 
Through his innocent grove; 
Lion, fish, and swan 

Act, and are gone 

Upon Time’s toppling wave. 


Other poems return to the familiar themes 
—approaching disaster, “the dangerous 
flood Of history,’’ the will-to-death, the 
hope of new life. And here, as in the new 
Auden-Isherwood play, The Ascent of F6, 
published a month ago, there is a more 
satisfactory fusion of poetry and propa- 
ganda; the sense of direction is less erratic, 
the changes of mood are better controlled. 
Mr. Auden is perhaps growing more self- 
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critical ; he has revised some of the poems, 
and many passages in the earlier versions 
are here omitted; for instance, of the 
poem A Happy New Year, which appeared 
in New Country, only the latter section, and 
that shortened, is here printed. Even 
Prologue has undergone slight revision; its 
changes in punctuation, indeed, are a 
little disturbing, since they suggest how 
much of Mr. Auden’s difficulty may be 
caused by a misplaced or a capriciously 
placed full-stop; the sense of verses 9g, 10, 
and 11 is entirely changed by the new 
punctuation. 

The mood of these poems is less crudely 
prophetic and minatory than that of his 
other books (with the exception of The 
Ascent of F6). Mr. Auden still offers a 
choice between life and death, between 
individual and universal love, but it is 
offered without truculence. The note of 
warning still sounds—sometimes with gran- 
deur, sometimes with the sententiousness 
of moral exhortation; occasionally it 
becomes mere moralizing. 

But the book as a whole, despite at any 
rate one poem which seems to me ill- 
judged (No. 18), gives an impression of 
increasing stability. Whether this kind of 
poetry shows Mr. Auden at his best is 
another matter. His virtuosity is singular, 
but I feel that so far his greatest talent 
has been seen in dramatic verse. 


. . . For the wicked card is dealt, and 
The sinister tall-hatted botanist stoops at the 
spring 
With his insignificant phial, and looses 
The plague on the ignorant town. 


Sometimes, as here, a reflective poem 
takes on a dramatic quality through 
images of action. The decay of poetic 
drama is due to the inability of poets to 
write verse which is dramatic; here for 
once is a poet with the ability. The Ascent 
of F6 is in some ways disappointing— 
theatrically effective, but with a slightly 
schoolboyish appeal. But in this piece and 
the earlier, The Dog Beneath the Skin, is a 
hope, not for poetry only, but also for 
drama. 
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JELLICOE—THE MAN 
By Sir Archibald Hurd 


THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSHWORTH 
EARL JELLICOE. By Admiral Sir 
Reginald Bacon. Introduction by the Rt. 
Hon. Reginald McKenna. Cassell. 25s. 

Lord Jellicoe himself was an author as 
well as a naval officer. When controversy 
had been going on for some time as to 
the manner in which he fought the Battle 
of Jutland, as to his plans when First Sea 
Lord for fighting the submarine, and 
when, finally, it was claimed that convoy 
for the protection of merchant shipping 
could have been introduced sooner but 
for him, he broke silence. He dealt with 
each issue in three books, giving facts and 
figures in explanation of his actions, but 
without a word of recrimination. If it has 
been assumed that little more can be said 
about these matters, Sir Reginald Bacon 
now enters a caveat and an effective 
caveat. But his volume, one of the best- 
produced memoirs which has been pub- 
lished for many a day, with its 40 photo- 
gravure plates, line maps, and folding 
charts, is not a réchauffé of rather weari- 
some controversies. 

We are introduced to Jellicoe as a boy 
at Southsea, the descendant of distin- 
guished sailors and of ‘“‘county gentry,” 
and the memories of some of his contem- 
poraries supply an attractive picture of 
the little lad. »-ho, though very short and 
not very robust, and with nothing of the 
scallywag about him, decided that he 
would join the Royal Navy. He impressed 
his class mates by his courage and his 
competency, and one of them made up 
some doggerel verses, the first line of 
which ran, “I’m John Jellicoe, Com- 
mander of the Fleet.” 

It was a strange prophecy, to be suc- 
ceeded by many others, for, though there 
were no dramatic incidents in his career 
as in that of David Beatty, he was suc- 
cessively chosen for positions which pecu- 
liarly fitted him to take the supreme 
command of the Grand Fleet in August 


1914. If Admiral Bacon’s volume is read 
with the intent to trace the shaping of 
Jellicoe’s career, it becomes evident why, 
when the war clouds were gathering, Lord 
Fisher, then supreme in naval affairs, 
decided as early as 1910, without revealing 
his secret, that nothing must interfere with 
this one officer being ready to hoist his 
flag when the day came. 

Was there ever a great figure in history, 
for as such he must now be regarded, who 
looked and spoke and acted so little like 
a hero? Though he was not without 
humour and was a keen sportsman and 
athlete, he has left behind him hardly any 
anecdotes, as these pages attest. His 
temper was serene under every provoca- 
tion, and he suffered with a smile many 
incidents which would have angered most 
other men. He was the antithesis of Nelson, 
for he never blustered or boasted—a quiet, 
modest man of strong religious instinct, 
who was the friend of all, whether at sea 
or on land, and in his home only a hero 
by reason of his homely virtues. 

The virtue of this book lies in the fact 
that though its author is a naval officer, 
it is not a treatise on strategy and tactics. 
It presents Jellicoe as he was known not 
only at sea, but at the Admiralty and 
in New Zealand, where he served as 
Governor-General, as well as on the golf 
course, the tennis court, skating in Swit- 
zerland, in his home with his wife and 
children, and among the men of the 
British Legion. The controversies which 
waged round him are not, of course, 
ignored. They are dealt with in the 
historical rather than the topical manner 
—the facts are given and judicial conclu- 
sions are framed. Jellicoe’s dismissal from 
the position of First Sea Lord is treated 
with less restraint, perhaps because the 
sequence and significance of the events 
have never been revealed before. The 
book is a complete record of the life of a 
remarkable and many-sided man and not 
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an apologia for the naval officer who had 
been exposed to criticism. That Sir Regi- 
nald Bacon was right in adopting this 
attitude can be appreciated by those who 
read Mr. Reginald McKenna’s introduc- 
tion and recall the scenes which occurred 
when a mourning nation laid this man 
beside Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Admiral Bacon is an able writer, as his 
former books, and especially his Life of 
Lord Fisher, proved, and in this volume 
of 550 pages he has done what must have 
been a difficult task—gathered up the 
threads of the career of a great seaman 
of the modern school who was a man of 
wide sympathies and varied public works, 
and presented a well-balanced portrait of 
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him as he was known and loved by all 
with whom he was brought into contact. 
Possessing many virtues, he was the 
antithesis of a milk-sop—a strong man 
with unalterable principles who pursued 
his way with dignity and humility, with- 
out caring much what lesser men might 
say of him. He did his duty with selfless 
devotion in every sphere of life and was 
content to leave posterity to appraise his 
deeds. The value of Admiral Bacon’s 
monograph lies in the fact that after 
generations will know what manner of 
man it was who won the Battle of Jutland 
and mastered the submarine, and thus 
saved the British Empire in the hour of 
ordeal. 


THE LITTLE MADAM 


By Rose 


HENRIETTA MARIA. By Carola Oman. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 18s. 
This is a very attractive book. In painting 
the portrait of so well known a figure, so 
explored a background, as that of Charles 
I’s French-Italian queen, her entourage, 
her unfortunate meddling with the already 
unfortunate English political scene, and 
her stormy life in France as a royal 
widow, a dévote, and a match-making 
mamma, all must depend on the skill of 
the painting: there is little new that can 
be revealed, even by Miss Carola Oman’s 
enthusiastic industry and patient research ; 
an industry accompanied by a very 
pleasant humour, objectivity, an agreeable 
style, imaginative sympathy, and a delight- 
fully feminine attention to details of 
appearance and dress. This bustling, 
bigoted, and temperamental little queen 
has been biographized before, and written 
about by every historian of the period; 
but Miss Oman seems her ideal biographer. 
She likes Henrietta, enjoys her absur- 
dities, her passionate loyalties, even her 
hysterics, all of which she depicts with a 
pretty and sympathetic wit; at the same 
time, she does not whitewash her dis- 
honesties, her promise-breakings, her ig- 
norance, her greed for money, her blind- 
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ness to any point of view but her own. 
Admirably drawn is the picture of the 
pretty, ill-educated, spoilt child of fifteen, 
sent across the Channel with her charac- 
teristically French ignorance and dislike 
of foreigners and their languages, and 
her huge body of French attendants and 
priests, to a stiff, unattractive husband of 
triste mien and alien faith. The poor girl 
was hysterically homesick: her attendants 
made of themselves such nuisances that 
within a year most of them were sent 
packing, carrying with them all they 
could manage of the Queen’s possessions. 
When she had rallied from this blow, her 
only resource was to fall in love with 
her husband. Charles was an extremely 
unattractive, humourless, tedious, sad man 
and plain, too, for any one but royalty, the 
standard for which is low, but he had the 
glamour of being a king, and the merit of 
loving his wife. So, for a time, anyhow, 
after the death of Buckingham, of whom she 
was passionately jealous, the Queen was 
happy; she enjoyed freedom of worship, 
masques, her clothes, her children, her 
French and English court friends, her 
husband, and being a queen. Though she 
learnt gradually some English, there is 
no evidence that she ever understood for a 
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moment anything about the English 
political situation, or regarded as anything 
but wicked mania the opposition which 
Charles’s attempts at arbitrary govern- 
ment roused up and down the country. 
Whenever she could exacerbate the diffi- 
cult relations between the King and his 
subjects, she did so. Even courtiers, such 
as Suckling, suggested that it might be 
more ‘‘becoming a work for the sweetness 
and softness of her sex,” and “‘proper for 
a queen,” to compose differences, unite 
hearts, and reconcile King and people: 
while the acid comments on her in the 
letters of the country gentry (which 
might perhaps have been more quoted in 
this book) show her as tactlessly irritating 
to the country at large. She was never 
interested in anything but personal issues 
(except in the spread of her faith). 

Her later life in France, as the martyr- 
king’s widow, was a stormy welter of 
intrigue, match-makings, broken pledges, 
and attempted conversions. On the whole, 
this French period tends to lose the thread 
of the Queen’s personal story in the rather 
confused and wearisome crowd of French 
royalties, Monsieur, Madame, Made- 
moiselle, and the rest, who intrigued and 
wooed about the courts of Europe. The 
last chapter, ‘‘the Indian Summer” of 
the Queen-Mother’s London life after 
the Restoration, is more vivid and 
interesting. Miss Oman wisely declines to 
dogmatize on the vexed question of her 
relations with Jermyn, but does not her- 
self believe that she was ever his wife or 
mistress. 

In another edition of this book, more 
dates should be given; there is an incon- 
venient scarcity of them. And quotations 
from contemporary letters should, perhaps, 
either be given as originally spelt, or 
wholly modernized; that from Sir Tobie 
Matthew about the Queen’s arrival in 
England seems to be neither. There are, 
too, a few slips in accuracy. But these are 
trivial details in an admirable whole. 
The illustrations and documentation are 
excellent. Above all, the book is fun to 
read, 
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I TREMBLE TO THINK. By Robert 
Lynd. Dent. 6s. 


How gladly the most earnest Socialists 
among us turn on Fridays to the cheerful 
and charming individualism of The New 
Statesman and Nation’s “Y.Y.” | Sandwiched 
between significant social data and stirring 
exhortations to action, his gentle, pene- 
trating words aptly remind us that un- 
employed persons, juvenile delinquents, 
politicians, millionaires, and clerks are 
also human beings with peculiarities like 
our own. Unlike most Liberals—if he will 
forgive the label—he has the gift of seeing 
both sides of a question without being 
dull; the ability, indeed, to make of 
tolerance a delicious entertainment. Com- 
munism, like Fascism, wears for him a 
ridiculous aspect. There is as much to be 
said, in his opinion, for the old school tie 
as the new party shirt. He thinks that 
when modern psychologists stick pins 
into a child in order to get a picture 
of its emotional behaviour, they go too 
far. Specialization, as represented by 
the scholar at King’s College who had 
never heard of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Rugby match profoundly shocks 
him. 

This warm interest in all human activi- 
ties is the source of his wisdom as his 
ability to laugh at himself is the source of 
his charm. “I, myself,” he interpolates 
disarmingly, and then goes on to explain 
that he is the weakest, the most self- 
indulgent, the laziest of men. Perhaps his 
relations do not like it when he passes a 
pillar-box with an important letter still 
clutched in his hand. But for us, his 
readers, this preoccupation is delightful. 
We, too, are idle, abstracted, and forgetful. 
Perhaps, then, we are literary and talented 
as well. Warm-heartedness, I fancy—to 
borrow a familiar turn of phrase—is no 
longer a popular virtue. Let us salute it, 
however, in this volume of essays by Mr. 
Robert Lynd. 


V. M. L. Scorr 
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DR. JOHNSON’S “LITTLE BURNEY” 
By Edith Shackleton 


FANNY BURNEY. By Christopher Lloyd. 

Longmans. ios. 6d. 

It will surprise many admirers of Fanny 
Burney that this is her first full-dress life. 
Macaulay’s attractive essay, with its air 
of completeness, has perhaps put off 
potential biographers, or it may have 
been assumed, quite wrongly, that her own 
published diaries fully revealed her life 
and character. The delay is all the more 
curious because her life as a whole has 
a peculiar interest owing to its great 
length and its in- 
clusion of periods 
so different that it 
is easy to forget 
that any one 
human being lived 
in both. Fanny 
Burney belongs to 
the eighteenth 
century, but it 
was her fate— 
Macaulay calls it 
her misfortune—to 
live on into nearly 
the middle of the 
nineteenth, when 
the little girl who 
had been all eyes 
and ears at her father’s celebrated parties 
in St. Martin’s Street, the playmate of 
Garrick, the pupil of Johnson, had become 
a blind old woman of eighty-seven, long 
bereaved of nearly all her relatives and 
friends. She who was the literary lioness 
of 1778 lived to congratulate Disraeli on 
Contarini Fleming. 

Mr. Lloyd brings out the amusing fact 
that Fanny was a natural Victorian. Her 
own father used to lament her prudishness, 
and she had prim ideas of decorum and 
filial obedience which strengthened rather 
than declined as her years and fame grew. 
It was what we call Victorian of her to 
allow herself to be packed off through a 
sort of absentmindedness on Dr. Burney’s 
part to dreary, unhealthy imprisonment 
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for five years as lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Charlotte, and, though she was forty years 
old at the time, to refuse a warm-hearted 
invitation from Madame de Staél on her 
father’s hint that that lady’s reputation 
was a little blown upon. Fanny had several 
admirers, but not until in middle life she 
met General D’Arblay among the refugees 
at Juniper Hall was she able to get on 
such terms of intimacy as made effective 
courtship possible. Victorian missishness 
was engrained in this woman, who knew 
the London of The 
School for Scandal, 
Was present at 
Warren Hastings’s 
trial, and lived in 
Paris during the 
First Empire. 

Mr. Lloyd has 
obviously enjoyed 
his subject and 
has not shirked 
wide and deep re- 
search. He does 
not belittle the 
witty and percep- 
tive Fanny herself, 
and puts right 
several minor libels 
on her by contemporaries. He has, how- 
ever, no great enthusiasm for her works, 
and suspects that her books when new were 
admired for their faults of stilted diction and 
wrong sentiment, though he recognizes 
that her dialogue “‘may be said (with the 
exception of Sterne) to be the first modern 
conversation to be found in fiction.” 

Faults in Mr. Lloyd’s own style are 
unfortunate blots on this lively and en- 
grossing story. Even a certain amount of 
Fanny’s own stiltedness would be prefer- 
able to grammatical lapses such as: “Apart 
from furtive escapes to Mrs. Delany’s the 
only people Fanny was permitted to see 
were the equerries.”’ In spite of these, 
however, this is a piece of work which will 
long be a gold-mine to social historians. 
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STELLA BENSON’S 
STORIES 


COLLECTED STORIES. By Stella Ben- 
son. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
The disturbing bitterness that forces its 
way through some of Stella Benson’s 
writing is to be found in one or two of these 
posthumously collected stories. It is dis- 
turbing because its ferocious accents are 
far removed from the cool, astringent 
irony that is characteristic of her work in 
its more disciplined, objective form. It is 
as if, within the artist, two opposing forces 
had been engaged in long and intermittent 
warfare, which flared up from time to 
time with varying intensity, and at last 
became a decisive battle for some vital 
conclusions upon which to base her inter- 
pretation of the intolerable deprivations 
and maladjustments of life. Mundos echoes 
with this clash of arms. 

Not more than one or two of the present 
stories however carry any strong impres- 
sion of belonging to any particular phase. 
Several are satirical fantasies of a type in 
which, though her delight in writing them 
is evident, she was least successful. There 
is something disconcertingly immature 
and hoydenish about Stella Benson in this 
vein. She seems to be prancing round her 
theme. And to make matters worse, since 
good and bad must be set forth, she 
commits the unforgivable sin of using 
capital letters to give force to her 
satirical quips. An exception, The Man 
Who Missed the Bus, is a grim fantasy of 
another and much higher order, in which 
the double terror of reality and nightmare 
is conveyed with unfaltering power. 

Not that we could afford to lose one 
gleam of the enchanting gaiety and 
luminous wit which gave a unique place 
to Tobit Transplanted, and now, in the story 
called On the Contrary, irradiates the portrait 
of Mr. Lumley, that admirable English- 
man who knows everything in theory, 
abroad no less than in England, and in 
mortifying practice is almost always wrong. 

Here again we have those deceptive, 
rich-looking islands, those wedges of un- 
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easy mainland, and on them the dark and 
white bearers of some Imperial or Presi- 
dential burden; always new, always 
human, never losing value as individuals, 
never being allowed to become merely 
types. And throughout we have, charac- 
teristically, not supermen, not women 
armed cap-a-pie, but the sub-man, the 
woman lacking some essential quality of 
womanhood; courage in the absurd and 
insufficient form, spiritual beauty im- 
prisoned in a grotesque envelope: the 
insistence upon the bearing upon human 
conduct of physical flaws. 


V. E. Brooxs 


FACTS ABOUT SPAIN 


THE—SPANISH TRAGEDY. By E. 

Allison Peers. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Professor Allison Peers has written a most 
timely summary of the events in Spain 
leading up to the civil war, beginning 
with Rivera’s resignation in January 1930. 

In countries where democracy is some- 
thing more than a catchword, we have 
learnt that patience and understanding 
between the Government and the people 
are prime essentials. Professor Peers tells 
the tragic story of a democratic experi- 
ment which failed through lack of them. 
The actual dismissal of Alfonso in 1931 
was accomplished without bloodshed, but 
unfortunately the new Government was 
unaware of the effect the change would 
have on the people. It was a signal for 
impatient outbreaks of violence in all 
parts of the country which took the 
“amiable and _ well-intentioned Prime 
Minister” (Zamora) completely by sur- 
prise. In the years that followed it was 
always the same story: the Government 
never getting into touch with popular 
feeling, not realizing either the impatience 
or the extent of extreme Left opinion and 
organizations, or the strong Catholicism 
of many of their original supporters. And 
both Government and governed had to 
learn that other lesson of democracy: that 
electioneering speeches, manifestoes, and 
constitutions cannot be put rigidly into 
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practice. Impatient demonstrations were 
met by impatient reprisals. Sefior Quiroga, 
the Prime Minister, a few months before 
the war started, blandly said in the Cortes 
that the widespread disturbances were 
merely the result of previous repressions, 
and that although there was not ‘“‘absolute 
quiet” his critics’ descriptions were “‘purely 
fantastic,’ and that so long as the army 
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continued loyal to the Republic “nothing 
would happen.” 

Only a writer free from bias, with first- 
hand knowledge of people and events, 
could cope with the recent history of 
Spain. Professor Peers has these qualifica- 
tions, and gives a clear picture of the ill- 
fated Second Republic sweeping to its end. 

GrorcE ELLIDGE 


NEW WRITING 
By C. Day Lewis 


NEW WRITING (2). Edited by John 

Lehmann. The Bodley Head. 6s. 
The first number of New Writing made a 
great impression upon the critics—and, 
I hope, upon the public. It was generally 
felt that Mr. Lehmann had produced that 
rare thing, an anthology unified not by 
superficial limits of place, subject-matter, 
or editorial whimsy, but by an attitude 
towards life and art shared in some degree 
by each of its contributors. This attitude 
is difficult to define, except, perhaps, by 
a comparison. Had a biennial collection, 
entitled ‘““New Writing,” been published 
ten years ago, one would have expected 
it to be technically experimental, and 
subjective in content: the contributors 
would each be feeling his way towards a 
literary form through a highly indi- 
vidualized experience. New Writing, 1936, 
shows an opposite tendency. The form is 
not fluid and subjective, but objective and 
concrete; more akin to Fielding and 
Defoe than to Joyce, say, or Virginia 
Woolf. The contributors, for better or 
worse, are interested in telling a story 
straightforwardly; and their stories are 
informed by what.one must call, rather 
vaguely, a passionate respect for humanity. 

In consequence, New Writing (2), though 
it contains nothing that could be called 
mere pot-boiling, has potentially a far 
wider appeal than would have been exer- 
cised by an experimental anthology of the 
last decade. In the spring edition three 


stories stood out from the rest—those of 
Upward, Isherwood, and Chamson; in 
the new number there are also three out- 
standing contributions, by Mr. Pritchett, 
Mr. R. E. Warner, and M. Chamson. 
Pritchett’s Sense of Humour is a tale about 
a commercial traveller, a waitress, and a 
garage hand; inarticulate, commonplace 
people treated with remarkable fidelity 
and loving-kindness: the hearse-ride at 
the end is a triumph of imaginative 
delicacy over the pitfalls of melodrama 
and quaintness, into either of which the 
episode might so easily have fallen. Mr. 
Warner contributes an extract from his 
long allegorical novel, Wild Goose Chase. 
This account of a Rugger match between 
the Pros and the Cons owes something to 
Fielding and something to Kafka; but it 
has a vigour, a temper, and a pathos all 
its own. Wild Goose Chase, I understand, 
has not yet found a publisher, which is a 
pity, because I am certain it is one of the 
few important imaginative works of our 
generation. M. Chamson’s The White 
Beastie is another of his brilliantly talented 
portrayals of the cruelty and sensitiveness 
of children: his power of lighting up a 
scene internally bears comparison with 
D. H. Lawrence’s. 

The remaining contributions (twelve are 
by American or Continental writers and 
ten by British) maintain for the most part 
a high level. One may pick out for special 
mention those by George Orwell, Ralph 
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Bates, and George Garrett—a young un- 
employed seaman, whose tale of life in 
the stokehold and a rescue at sea is good 
full-blooded drama and something more. 
Auden’s cabaret-sketch is disappointing, 
but only—I imagine—because it is written 
to be acted, not read in cold print. The 
work of the foreign writers is excellently 
translated: their content is on the whole 
more overtly political and their construc- 
tion looser than that of the British. 
Mendes’s Jamaican sketch is vivid and 
amusing; Georg Anders has a moving 
tale of a Workers’ Defence Corps unit in 
Vienna; and there are interesting con- 
tributions by Dr. Anand, Nikolai Tikho- 
nov, and Ignazio Silone. 


A CLEVER NOVEL 


ANTIGUA, PENNY, PUCE. By Robert 

Graves. Seizin-Constable. 7s. 6d. 

There is a side of Mr. Graves’s creative 
mentality which delights in sheer pattern- 
making, a sort of activity in the void, with 
no moral or other connotations. Being so 
detached, it has something about it of 
irresponsibility—a puckish mischief. At 
the same time it works with an infinite 
patience, winding its way through a laby- 
rinth of intrigue and plot, always master 
of the complications and mechanics of the 
situations which could never exist had the 
author allowed an ounce of his larger 
humanity to come into play. 

May be this is the side of Mr. Graves 
which accounts for his being such a 
versatile and skilful literary craftsman, 
both in poetry and prose. Its ingenuity and 
gift for strategy could not be more freely 
displayed than in this new book. Here is 
a tale of malicious and even cold-blooded 
plotting by a brother and sister against 
each other, the brother rather clumsily 
but with more force, the sister with the 
speed of a wasp. She is a brilliant creature 
who has made a great reputation as 
actress and impressario. She breaks all 
people to her will, and is totally unscrupu- 
lous in her use of them. But she is admir- 
able, for she has a perverse loyalty to her 


own evil brilliance, and even her petty 
revenges are so consistently followed out 
over the course of time that they take on 
an element of grandeur. 

Her brother is an unsuccessful novelist, 
a second-rater in character as well as in 
his work. Perhaps he is half-hypnotized 
by a sort of unacknowledged fear of his 
sister, who has dogged him all his life 
with her tricks and booby-traps. Since 
childhood, there has been one outstanding 
cause of quarrel. It is a stamp album, in 
which the sister claims to have a fifty-fifty 
share. She has no substance to her claim, 
and she is not interested in philately. She 
merely wants to sting her brother. He 
defends himself, first by bluff expostu- 
lation, and later by trick and subterfuge, 
methods which prove how deep-seated is 
his fear of his sister and her diabolical 
cleverness. And the stamp album boasts 
one treasure, a stamp called Antigua, 
Penny, Puce, the only one of its kind in 
existence. It is worth a lot, and when the 
brother auctions it, the bidding has 
reached seven thousand pounds. At that 
moment the auction is crabbed by the 
sister, who stops the sale by an injunction. 
A law-suit follows, which is heard in the 
High Court. Here Mr. Graves shows his 
brilliance, for the reporting of the case in 
the Press, and the conduct of the case in 


Court, are given in full detail, all the 


intricacies of the family feud being inter- 
woven with the history of the stamp, and 
both presented through the medium of 
legal procedure. 

The brother wins the case, and marries 
his sister’s partner, a woman with a for- 
tune. His triumph is short-lived, and he 
stages another auction (at which the 
bidding by Oriental potentates reaches 
a hundred thousand pounds), only to be 
again frustrated by his sister’s cleverness. 

The book is a brilliant piece of work, 
original and malicious. Some years ago 
Mr. Graves wrote a poem called “Phi- 
latelist Royal.”” His new book shows how a 
persistent hobby can be utilized by an 
artist. 


RicHARD CHURCH 


—— 
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GLADSTONE BAGS AND MARMALADE 
By Graham Greene 


HENRY AIRBUBBLE IN SEARCH 
OF A CIRCUMFERENCE TO HIS 
BREATH. By W. J. Turner. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

This is the second instalment, or ‘‘second 

hemisphere’? as the author calls it, of 

Mr. Turner’s autobiography, a very odd 

autobiography, the nature of which I 

despair of conveying to anyone who has not 

read the first volume, Blow for Balloons. It is 
composed partly of the plainest fact, partly 
of short stories and fantasies, worked 
carelessly in through the ghostly reminis- 
cences of Luzheim, a mysterious German 
doctor who kills himself early in the book, 
or as the feverish dreams of influenza, and 
partly of prejudices and meditations. 

Anything, in fact, which the author has 

thought or done is shoved into the hold-all. 

It reminds me a little of the poem about 

*‘Gladstone bags and marmalade, dressing- 

gowns and glue.” 

There are a few good epigrams: 
** “Uplift? is idealism that is gone rotten 
owing to lack of reality. The American 
buildings, like the thoughts of the average 
American man and woman, shoot upwards 
into the sky with the direct simplicity ofa 
multitude of emotional geysers.’’ One is 
ready to applaud, too, his amused distaste 
for the contemporary type of advanced 
publicist who presumes to, teach men, 
through sexological societies and popular 
encyclopedias, his most natural function. 
(‘Although Henry unfortunately and by 
destiny became an intellectual among 
intellectuals he never became a member 
of a World League for Sexual Reform, or 
of any of those famous Sexological groups 
whose banners are embellished by such 
brilliant names as Bertrand Russell, H. G. 
Wells, Aldous and Julian Huxley, etc., 
etc.) 

There is much in his book to please 
those who share his views. He is like a 
cheer leader on the blank grassy arena 
making the correct gestures to his own 


party, gestures which to a stranger mean 
nothing at all. For more universal meaning 
demands persuasion, vividness, personality, 
not the mere baseball jumper and the 
horn-rimmed glasses and the white shoes. 
Mr. Turner, in fact, hasn’t made a book. 
Enthusiastic reviewers cry ‘‘Sterne’”’ back 
at him from the college seats, but Sterne 
had an integral personality; every page 
of Tristram Shandy is stamped with the 
same mark, whether the author be flip- 
pant, sentimental, bawdy. Mr. Turner has 
no unifying style, no point of view. His 
book reminds me of the bits and scraps in 
a country auction to which a dozen people 
have contributed: old jam-jars, vases, a 
mangle, a broken Chippendale chair. He 
has no visual sense, and when he intro- 
duces a character he has to go to literature 
to describe him. Next himself, Luzheim 
is the chief character, but this is as close 
as Mr. Turner can get to his likeness: 
‘‘About twenty years later when opening 
the first volume of Gosse’s Thomas Lovel 
Beddoes, published by the Fanfrolico Press, 
and seeing the reproduction of the only 
known portrait of Beddoes, he thought he 
was once more looking at Dr. Luzheim.” 
And there are too many times when 
Henry Airbubble, the minor poet, controls 
the style: 


At about half-past four the sun set, draw- 
ing a gorgeous panoply of veiling colours 
about its western couch and casting shadows 
through the air of a thinness of ethereal 
dismantling as if angelic presences were 
casting upon the ground, on the snowy 
slopes and under the trees, their invisible 
[ste] cloaks. 


One feels the book is the vague, muddled 
work of a man with many ambitions— 
musical, mathematical, poetic—who has 
been unable to use his strength on one, of 
a mind irritated, enclosed, and thwarted 
which has never been able to translate the 
life around it into clear concrete images, 
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THE CANADIAN SCENE 


WHITEOAK HARVEST. By Mazo de 
la Roche. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


With this volume the chronicle of the 
Whiteoak family of Jalna is brought to an 
end. Ten years ago the author was un- 
known save for a novel called Delight, 
which won a few appreciative reviews in 
England and some scandalized ones in 
Canada. Then she wrote Jalna, the first 
of the series. It had a good reception here, 
and a still more cordial welcome in the 
United States; and as its five successors 
have made their appearance, every eigh- 
teen months or so, Miss de la Roche’s 
reputation has grown not only in England 
and America but also in Canada, the land 
of her birth. A version of the early part 
of the story has been filmed in Hollywood, 
and a later instalment, dramatized by the 
author, is now being played in London. 

To the striking popularity of this long 
story several causes contribute. What two 
other women, Henry Handel Richardson 
and Mrs. Millin, have done for Australia 
and South Africa, Miss de la Roche has 
done for Canada—with the noteworthy 
difference that she has described a Canada 
which, with its landed gentry steeped in 
family pride and tradition, must have 
surprised the majority of English readers. 
Like the two writers just mentioned, she 
is easily the most important novelist pro- 
duced by the branch of the English- 
speaking nations to which she belongs. 
But, in the main, the explanation of her 
success lies in her own qualities as a 
writer of fiction. In portraying a large 
family, very conscious of its unity through 
all its wide ramifications, she has, deliber- 
ately or instinctively, chosen a warm, 
communal, passionate, lavishly flowing 
life perfectly suited to her powers. Such a 
life, affectionate and acrimonious, is neces- 
sarily full of “scenes” ; and in the handling 
of a domestic crisis, on a large or small 
scale, few writers have surpassed her. 

In spite of the parochial denouncements 
of her first work, she is, in a sense, an 
old-fashioned novelist. Picking her way 


past many of the influences which have 
affected the modern novelist, Miss de la 
Roche keeps to a tradition, robustly 
appropriate to her theme, in which 
Thackeray and Galsworthy preceded her, 
It is not surprising that the author of a 
chronicle so vital and vivid should bring it 
to a close the moment its sharp portraits 
are in danger of being blurred by imper- 
sonators on stage and screen. 
ARNOLD PALMER 


THE LYRICAL IMPULSE 


THE. BIRTH: OF SONG. By eWani: 
Davies. Cape. 5s. 

Mr. Davies is best read in bulk, and 

happily we have his recently collected 


works to remind us of his worth, for a . 


number of these twenty-four poems, 
written between 1935 and 1936, are both 
brief and slight. To many to-day these 
gentle lyrics may seem an anachronism; 
yet there can be no doubt about Mr. 
Davies’s spontaneity : 


I am as certain of my song, 
When first it warms my brain, 

As woman of her unborn child, 
Or wind that carries rain. 


he says in the title poem; and we can be 
certain that, however slight his thought, 
it will “come perfect to the light.” But 
Mr. Davies is not always so simple as he 
appears; his lyrical impulse springs from 
a “joy that reconciles The smallest with 
the greatest,’ and the theme of several of 
these poems is the reconciliation of the 
experience of maturity with the innocent 
eye of childhood. His method is fanciful 
and whimsical—at its best delightfully 
so; sometimes he brings into play a 
pleasing wit; yet the pitfalls—sentimen- 
tality, and over-simplification resulting in 
a statement rather than a discovery— 
have, respectively, in such pieces as 
Broken Hearts and Man, not always been 
avoided. Mr. Davies has acknowledged 
elsewhere that he is a man of moods— 
— “This morning I despised a lamb, 
And now a rat would please my sight” 
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—and while his temper is sometimes 
a contented acceptance of old age, 
the contemplation of W. H.’s Wonderful 
Toys induces a gay determination never 
to grow old; in the Song of the Miners 
a questioning irony lashes out. I doubt if 
anyone but Mr. Davies would describe a 
young girl so happily—Sally, the Lily of 
our Valley, is 


As sweet as any nut put by, 
Selected by a Squirrel’s eye; 

As pure as any drop of dew 

A bird drinks, after looking through, 


while The Mongrel, a delightful picture 
of a wayside hedge, is in the vein of his 
best nature poems; here his keen and 
highly individual vision charmingly evokes 
a “sense of novelty and freshness, with old 
and familiar objects.” 


A. C. Boyp 


MR. DE LA MARE 


THE WIND BLOWS OVER. By Walter 
de la Mare. Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Walter de la Mare writes, nowadays, 
with the minute attentiveness of a casuist 
who is no longer quite certain whether 
he believes or not in the theological 
system under his scrutiny. To detect, 
therefore, his evasive irony is a peculiar 
and reserved pleasure. But the perse- 
verance and intransigeance of his moods 
are worthy for their own sake of complete 
admiration. Despite the - self-sacrificial 
unanimity of our younger writers, the 
claims of social thinkers and of war- 
mongers, he has refused to despise the 
value of the individual consciousness. 
This collection of eleven short stories 
covers almost one third of a century, yet 
all of them proclaim the interest of our 
subjective experience of existence either 
as a revelation or as a sad sport. There 
is certainly a quiet darkening of mood in 
the later stories. The flowers which Mr. 
de la Mare cultivates in his garden are as 
innocent-looking as ever, but, like the 
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deadly nightshade, they are not quite 
suitable for the drawing-room table. 

Mr. de la Mare is not a pure artist, 
since he can never be certain whether he 
will use the free dialectic form which he 
discovered early in his career or borrow 
the nearest substitute. In Physic, he de- 
fines with extraordinary precision and 
delicacy that uncomfortable increase of 
consciousness which is induced by a slight 
rise in our temperature, for a touch of 
*flu can alter our conception of space 
and time. But it is doubtful whether the 
sketch is improved by the addition of a 
dramatic situation which can be found in 
any magazine story, though the situation 
adds an ironic note to the title. Mr. de la 
Mare might point out in defence that 
our dream-mind is not only dramatic, 
but actually has a strong dash of the 
melodramatic. But in his own peculiar 
region of dialectic fancy Mr. de la Mare 
moves with a freedom and wilfulness that 
overcome criticism. Otherwise we would 
never believe in his railway porter at a 
small wayside station, despite the authentic 
delicacy of Springtime: “‘Look at them 
sparrows there. You can sometimes catch 
the tic-tac of their claws on the metals as 
they hop over it... . But when it comes 


‘to they pied wagtails after the flies! Lor’ 


bless you, they are that dainty and easy 
in the air you’d think they’d gone to school 
to their own shadows.” 

Perseverance is its own reward, and 
Mr. de la Mare can give to the traditional 
and ill-used properties of romantic mor- 
tality a new lease of significance. The 
Talisman, an early story, depends on our 
habitual response to the charm of old 
German towns and weird antique shops. 
In the final story, The Trumpet, midnight, 
moonlight, and lonely church have ac- 
quired a new symbolic value. The pity 
and terror in this story of childhood will 
satisfy the casual reader, but Mr. de la 
Mare always supplies a password for the 
thoughtful. In this case the keyword, 
“*Yorick,”? prepares us for the mortifying 
jest. 

AusTIN CLARKE 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a> 
much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 
ROSE DEEPROSE. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith combines a full- 
blooded taste for melodrama with an outstand- 
ing gift for the evocation of character and 
scenery. The life of Rose Deeprose, whose 
mother is killed in an accident, whose father 
drinks, whose stepmother seduces Rose’s 
husband, whose child is a “natural,’? whose 
husband commits suicide, who drowns her 
daughter and attempts to drown herself is, one 
cannot but feel, too rich in incident. Yet in 
spite of the artificiality of plot and dialogue 
the story diffuses a genuine sense of life. The 
kind and stupid Townley, the dying sheep, the 
sombre tea-shop, Mrs. Deeprose’s Sunday 
clothes—all the pathos of the inarticulate 
is brilliantly conveyed. 


THE FRIENDLY TREE. By C. Day Lewis. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Day Lewis has abandoned himself to a 
surprising attack of sentimentality in his first 
“straight”? novel. In taking young love for 
his theme, he has not sufficiently detached him- 
self from young love’s illusions. Anna has an 
insensitive father, so she confides her troubles 
to a friendly tree. Presently her feeling for 
nature yields to her feeling for Stephen, a 
moody young man of Communist views. There 
are a couple of bright young things as foils 
to the serious lovers and some galumphing 
county people, the targets of heavy satire. Mr. 
Day Lewis is a distinguished poet and critic 
who has not yet mastered this kind of writing. 
Some disappointments in a writer who attempts 
so much are to be expected. 


THE HEDGE AND THE HORSE. By 
Hilaire Belloc. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
A satire on the gossip column world which is 
not in Mr. Belloc’s happiest vein. The rem- 
nants of Bright Society still with us seem 
hardly worth his heavy blows, but he gets in a 
shrewd hit at the University Professor who, 
not content with the empirical knowledge of 
old age, proves scientifically that “the average 
man would seem to show loss of agility in the 


late sixties.” There are pleasant illustrations 


by G. K. C. 


INHALE AND EXHALE. By William Saro- 
yan. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The stories in this collection are more con- 
sciously composed than those of The Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, and one feels, 
especially in some of the sketches of boyhood, 
a slight forcing of the note, less urgency and 
directness than in the earlier book. Mr. 
Saroyan is at his best in writing of the mood 
of the moment. Though his scope is widened, 
his attitude more sophisticated in this book, 
the wonder, the freshness, and the sad humour 
peculiar to him and his power of giving form 
and meaning to irrelevancies have not been 
lost, and his sketches of Russia show an ex- 
traordinarily alive sensitiveness to atmosphere 
and character. 


RORY AND BRAN. By Lord Dunsany. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
A bit of picaresque whimsy about a moon- 
witted romantic young drover and his more 
practical dog, who lose their cattle on the way 
to Gurtnaroonagh Fair; fall in with a thieving 
jockey and lose their money; take up with a 
mad tinker and rescue a distressed young 
woman. Often extremely pretty but not often 
extremely true. 


SHINING SCABBARD. By R. C. Hutchin- 
son. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

A very remarkable study of four generations 
of a proud and eccentric French family who, 
owing to an old military scandal, have buried 
themselves in a small provincial town near the 
Rhine frontier. Colonel Séverin, round whom 
the household revolves, is in the months pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the war, old, ill, and 
impoverished but still reliving the scenes of 
his disgrace, and planning to regain his honour. 
Both the psychological and the material 
ramifications of this situation are conceived 
with consummate skill. The novel is a long one, 
and evolves very slowly; but the effect of the 
delicate analysis of eccentric character and 
the wealth of significant detail is cumulative, 
and is enforced by a tragic yet humane irony. 


SELECTED LIST 


THE HESPERIDES. By John Palmer. 

Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. y 
A shrewd if occasionally laboured satire on the 
totalitarian State. Peter Wykeham, transported 
to the planet Hesperus, finds himself in a per- 
fectly organized society where all individualist 
emotions and activities are regarded as con- 
trary to the public interest. Sleeping, a 
depletion of public time, and eating, a deple- 
tion of public resources, are performed in the 
strictest privacy as disgraceful acts. Immorali- 
ties, such as friendship, parental affection, and 
platonic love are catered for in licensed houses. 
This is what happens, suggests Mr. Palmer, 
where more than two or three are gathered 
together. 


LAUGHING GAS. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

“The way I look at it, everything’s jakesey- 
jooksey,”’ observes the boy film star whose soul 
has been transferred to the body of Reggie, 
third Earl of Havershot, the type of Oil of 
whom England is justly proud. For Reggie, 
alas! this is scarcely the case, but for us every- 
thing is as jakesey-jooksey as it can be away 
from Jeeves and England best part. ‘‘ ‘Ah, 
Hollywood, Hollywood,’ said the butler who 
seemed not to like the place, ‘bright city of 
sorrows . . . whose streets are bathed with the 
shamed tears of betrayed maidens.’”’ “Keep 
it clean,”’ urges Reggie, and Chaffinch mourn- 
fully obliges. But for our part we are saddened 
by the too rapid extinction of so hot an Egg. 


THE MYRTLE TREE. By R. G. Goodyear. 
Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 

The mystery of love in its various manifesta- 

tions is sensitively discussed through various 

groups of sufferers. The material is slight, but 

it has frankness, wit, and pity, and is always 

suggestive, if finally inconclusive. 


THE BROTHERS ASHKENAZI. By I. J. 
Singer. Translated by Maurice Samuel. 
Putnam. 8s. 6d. 

The essential truths of human nature are never 

obscured for the sake of drama or tendency 

in this vast panorama of Polish history up to 
and after the war, by the author of Yoshe Kalt. 

Translated from the Yiddish, it is an imagina- 

tive interpretation of history in which the 

impossible complications of racial, economic, 
and political interests are made extraordinarily 
clear. The twin brothers, each despising the 
other’s character, whose contrasts reach their 
culmination in a final reconciliation and 
moment of genuine tragedy, are the central 
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Byzantine 
Painting 
at Trebizond 


By GABRIEL MILLET and 
D.. TALBOT RICE 


A complete picture of the 
thirteenth century capital in a 
little known province of Byzan- 
tine art. The book serves as the 
only record of monuments 
which have perished already or 
will perish in the near future. 

With 57 Collotype plates. 50s. 


Thought and 
Imagination in 
Art and Life 


By KATHERINE M. WILSON 


A collection of brilliant essays 
by an author well-known for 
her contributions to the London 
Mercury and other periodicals. 
The subjects include the 
thought of Keats, the imagin- 
ation of Shelley, the poetry of 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. 

95. 6d, 


George Allen & Unwin 
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Honest 
George Monck 


BY J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES 


A fine scholarly biography, well knit 
and crisply written, by the author of 
Henry IV, etc.  First-rate soldier, 
sailor and leader of men, and one of 
the greatest of English patriots, it was 
General Monck who prepared the way 
for the Scottish Union, and who 
later effected the Restoration without 
bloodshed. 12/6 


New Writing 2 
EDITED BY JOHN LEHMANN 


The second number of the half-yearly 
periodical in volume form which TIME 
& TIDE hailed as ‘the healthiest literary 
development since the Romantic 
revival,’ and G. W. Stonier in the NEW 
STATESMAN as ‘something fresh and 
exciting.” New names in No. 2 include 
W. H. Auden, Leslie Halward, George 
Orwell. 6/- 


The Novel Today 


studies in some contemporary attitudes 


PHILIP HENDERSON 


The author has not written a history 
of the post-war novel, so much as 
discussed the way in which a few 
outstanding authors have attempted to 
solve the problems of living. Thus he 
has dealt with the novel primarily as a 
form of social activity, rather than as 
an isolated art form. 7/6 


JL THE BODLEY HEAD 


figures round which crowd the events of a truly 
remarkable book. 


FLOWERING NETTLE. By Harry Martin- 
son. Translated by Naomi Walford. Cresset 
Press. 78. 6d. 

An extremely sensitive study of the psychology 
of boyhood. The scenes and passions of the 
story are told so close to the object that it seems 
to move more slowly than it really does and 
to lack spontaneity. But it is packed with 
minute and original observation of the 
behaviour of boyhood, localized in a single 
boy, whose picturesque story in its Swedish 
setting is well worth reading. 


TWO YEARS TO LIVE. By Alberto Albertini. 
Translated by Arthur Livingston. Cassell. 
8s. 6d. 

A young Christian in fourth-century Rome is 
saved from a sickness by a miracle, and given 
a further two years of life, during which he 
engages in a passionate love-affair, spends six 
months in a monastery, and finally under the 
guidance of Mutius, the hot-tempered saint, 
comes to accept the will of God. The boy’s 
spiritual enlightenment is developed chiefly by 
the means of long philosophical arguments, but 
dialectics form an integral part of this serious, 
though never ponderous, story, which is also 
remarkable for its clear-sighted and vigorous 
delineation of character. 


THE FOOL AND THE TRACTOR. By 
Lennox Kerr. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Picaresque but short, starting with business 
in Manchester and ending with sheep in 
Australia. The character of the old ship’s cook 
is excellent, and we are vigorously acquainted 
with the various neuroses to which the toughs 
who build our Empire are martyrs—a revela- 
tion which is always delightful. 


LIGHTBODY ON LIBERTY. By Nigel 
Balchin. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Lightbody is a humble citizen who, conse- 
quent on being dragged before a magistrate 
on a trumpery charge, is taken up by the 
sensational Press and turned into a symbol 
of the Englishman’s fight to retain his freedom. 
From the contrast between the little grocer, 
who happens to believe in Liberty, and the 
Fleet Street magnate who believes only in 
himself and a new crusade every fortnight, Mr. 
Balchin has produced a story that is light, 
satirical, amusing, and something more. 
He has an eye for character, and his portraits 
of the stunt-staff are sufficiently vivid to provide 
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his readers with uneasiness as well as enter- 
tainment. 


THE KING SEES RED. By Anthony Ber- 
tram. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
This satirical-moralist tale, which owes much 
to our revolutionary poets, centres round a 
paste-board King-Regent of an imaginary 
European State which is at the mercy of 
financier-capitalists. Maximilian, an engaging 
young man, typifies the now familiar conflict 
between the claim of the past and the responsi- 
bility for the future. Whether or not one can 
agree that a Communist revolution is a surgical 
operation necessary for the good of humanity, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Bertram has written 
_a very witty and provocative book. 


FAIR COMPANY. By Doris Leslie. Lane. 
8s. 6d. 
Miss Leslie has a nice sense of period, and in 
this long family chronicle she ranges from 
1806 to the present day. She concentrates on 
four women of a well-to-do family to exemplify, 
mainly from a feminine point of view, the 
changing pattern of manners and _ social 
conditions; yet her people are always human 
beings, sympathetically and _ intelligently 
observed. 


I AM BLACK. By J. Grenfell Williams and 
Henry John May. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

This narrative study of the relations of black 
and white in South Africa is effective by 
virtue of its great restraint. The story of a 
black chief’s son is told with native simpleness, 
and free from sophisticated anger, but it 
makes its disturbing appeal forcefully. An 
attractive story and an important document. 


GONE WITH THE WIND. By Mary Mit- 

chell. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. : 
Possibly because of its terrific length, the 
American public seems to have lost its head 
over this book. Yet the story of Scarlett O’Hara 
and her three marriages, set against a pano- 
rama of Georgia during and after the Civil War, 
abounds in all the stock figures of sentimental- 
romantic fiction—from the faithful servant, 
the impoverished aristocrats (for whom Miss 
Mitchell sheds a tear), to the fascinating and 
unashamed profiteer who, beneath a mock- 
ing cynicism, conceals a flaming love for 
the (refreshingly) worthless heroine. Though 
neither the treatment of character nor the 
handling of current events shows any great 
profundity, Miss Mitchell is an excellent story- 
teller. 
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A new volume in 
DENT’S CONTEMPORARY VERSE SERIES 


TWENTY-FIVE 
POEMS 


by Dylan Thomas 


“Mr. Thomas has revealed, with integrity 
and significance of expression, the malady 
of a whole generation.”’—Catholic Herald. 


“That Mr. Thomas is essentially a poet 
is certainly proved by the symbolical 
quality of his language, and it is in the 
simpler of his poems that the highly 
original quality of his idiom and of his 
vision may be best appreciated.””— Times 
Literary Supplement. 


“It is an unmistakable imagery, which 
delights in parody and finds grandeur 
unexpectedly.” —New Statesman. 


Small F’Cap 4to. 2/6 


Other volumes in the series, issued 
uniform in price and format: 


EDWIN MUIR 
Variations on a Time Theme 


FRANK KENDON Tristram 
W. J. TURNER Jack and Jill 
SYLVIA LYND The Enemies 
GERALD BULLETT The Bubble 
LL. WYN GRIFFITH Branwen 
W.J. TURNER Songs and Incantations 
RICHARD CHURCH Twelve Noon 


CONRAD AIKEN 
Landscape West of Eden 


FRANK KENDON The Cherry Minder 
BLANAID SALKELD The Fox’s Covert 
CLIFFORD DYMENT First Day 


NORMAN CAMERON 
The Winter House 


HUGH SYKES DAVIES Petron 
* 
Prospectus post free from 


J. M. DENT & SONS LIMITED 
Aldine House, Bedford Street, London 
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CROSS-DOUBLE-CROSS. By Lewis Mase- 
field. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Another English attempt at the tough-guy 
story. The head of an armament firm who is 
more interested in the religion of the Aztecs 
than in poison gas is kidnapped from his 
floating aerodrome in the Atlantic in the 
interests of Fascist revolution, and of the 
light-hearted, double-crossing tough guy. Too 
long, too earnestly inconsequent to compete 
with the American brand. 


MRS. MURPHY BURIES THE HATCHET. 
By Agnes Romilly White. Selwyn and Blount. 
7s. 6d. 

A family feud in an Irish village which makes 

the love-affairs of the younger members diffi- 

cult; the dilemma of Mrs. Shilliday, who 
having adopted a child and passed it off as her 
own is confronted by the mother; and rollick- 
ing through the story the superb figure of Mrs. 

Murphy. The plot is wound up rather too 

tidily—with the aid of coincidence and the 

local witch—but the people are alive, and Mrs. 

Murphy’s endless conversation is extremely 

entertaining. 


FICTION (Detective) 


MAN OVERBOARD. By Freeman Wills- 
Crofts. Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Freeman Wills-Crofts has taken Inspector 
French to Ireland again, to lend a hand to his 
old colleagues of the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary, with whom he investigated the uneasy 
stages of Sir Fohn Magill’s Last Journey. For 
this setting, to which he gives reality in a few 
workmanlike lines from time to time, he pre- 
sents as usual a closely-reasoned, scrupulously 
careful case, and a plot with enough freshness 
to ensure attention for his argument. But this 
is too good a writer to be allowed to rest on 
yesterday’s well-deserved laurels. It must be 
firmly said that the dialogue grows a little too 
stilted and the action a little too slow; in short, 
that Inspector French must pull up his socks, 
as they say, if he is to keep pace with the 
Ford V8 of this season’s pursuer and criminal. 


MR. PINKERTON HAS THE CLUE. By 

David Frome. Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. 
That wistful detective malgré lui, Mr. Evan 
Pinkerton, is with us again—at Bath this time 
—a safe place enough, in its subdued twentieth- 
century phase, those would say who do not 
know Mr. Pinkerton. But we who follow 
anxiously the wavering career of the little 
Welsh Chaplin of detective fiction know that 
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he is a magnet, a divining-rod, wherever 
Murder’s afoot; or if rod is too stern a word, a 
straw from Wales to show which way an evil 
wind is blowing. So we are not surprised when 
crime crops up at the stuffy private hotel with 
the misleadingly superb facade at which he 
has accidentally alighted: excellently stage- 
managed crime. 


DEATH AT THE PRESIDENT’S LODG- 
ING. By Michael Innes. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The only fault that can be found with this 
remarkable detective novel is that the demands 
it makes upon the attention of the reader are 
too exacting for unmixed enjoyment. “The 
materials of the criminologist,’? according to 
Appleby, the new differently armed detective 
turned out by the modern police college, ‘“‘are 
not finger-prints and cigarette-ends,” but the 
vagaries of the human mind “as exposed for 
study in human behaviour’’; and, taking a 
group of dons and two or three engagingly 
realistic undergraduates at the imaginary 
University of Bletchley as his possible suspects, 
he makes a close study of the idiosyncrasies of 
each one, which the reader must follow without 
missing a single pyschological clue. This, a first 
attempt at detective fiction is a tour de force, in 

its own line not inferior to Trent’s Last Case. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


JOHN LANE AND THE NINETIES. By 
J. Lewis May. The Bodley Head. 15s. 

John Lane, publisher of The Yellow Book, of 
Richard le Gallienne, Ernest Dowson, and 
William Watson, always remained a Devon- 
shire man, and Mr. May, besides having had 
long business associations with him, is fitted 
by his own Devonian blood to understand that 
side of Lane’s character. He had a remarkable 
flair for elegance—both external and internal 
—in a book, and was by nature a collector and 
connoisseur. A lively biography, with a touch 
of old-fashioned floweriness about its style. 


A LONDON GIRL OF THE EIGHTIES. 
By M. Vivian Hughes. Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

In this third volume of her intimate reminis- 

cences Mrs. Hughes describes her pupilage at 

the North London Collegiate School under the 
notable Miss Buss, pioneer of women’s educa- 
tion, her studentship at the newly founded 

Cambridge Training College, first teaching 

experiences, and home and _ holiday life. Her 

already proven gift for investing ordinary events 
with extraordinary charm and beauty is again 
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fully displayed. Her mother, her brothers, her 
friends, her teachers, live again delightfully 
and movingly. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 1870-1935. 

By Jacques Bainville. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
The Third French Republic has lasted for 35 
years. The First and the Second died quickly. 
Why? M. Jacques Bainville, Royalist in 
sympathy but historically calm, shows it born 
feebly enough and almost undesired, gradually 
gathering strength, or at any rate agility, as it 
“played an instinctive game of tightrope 
walking, which, as time went on, became 
almost instinctive.’ A dullish accomplishment ; 
but M. Bainville, who disclaims impartiality 
—‘“Tmpartiality consists of doing justice to 
everybody’’—is not dull. He has an agreeable 
ironic touch. Well translated by Mr. Hamish 
Miles. 


TAMERLANE OR TIMUR THE GREAT 
AMIR. Translated by J. H. Sanders from 
the Arabic of Ahmed Ibn Arabshah. Luzac. 
12s. 6d. 

The first English version of a contempor- 
ary biography—discursive, unselective, not 
without repetitions, gossipy, sonorous, pictur- 
esque—from which much of our knowledge of 
Tamerlane has been derived. When the 
difficulties and dangers of a fifteenth-century 
chronicler are taken into account, the fairness 
and detachment of the author must be deemed 
remarkable. Besides the portrait of a monster, 
one obtains a view of a jungle-like scene of 
cruelty, stealth, and fear. 


THE LETTERS OF KING HENRY VIII. 
Edited by M. St. Clare Byrne. Cassell. 
Ios. 6d. 

This should be the most popular volume in a 

series of ‘royal letters for which readers of 

history owe the publishers honest gratitude. 

Miss St. Clare Byrne is the perfect editor. 

She knows her background and her fore- 

ground, her people and their thought. Tudor 

letters seem at first reading intolerably round- 
about. Says Miss St. Clare Byrne: “Read them. 

Dipping, skimming, and the various other 

processes that the skilled reader may employ 

. will only produce boredom. There is 
nothing for it but ... to accept the whole 
preposterous convention.” And she is right. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT BERNSTORFF. 
Heinemann, 21s. 

Count Bernstorff will not count as one of the 

major German diplomats. Like Lechnowsky in 
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NEW HARRAP BOOKS 


Living China 
Modern Chinese Short Stories 


Edited by EpGaR SNow. 8s. 6d. net 


This is the first collection of its kind, and 
has been compiled with the co-operation 
of leading Chinese writers. Taken together, 
the stories give perhaps the most vivid 
picture available in English of Chinese life 
to-day, showing the impact of contem- 
porary Western political and social ideas 
on Oriental culture. An important appendix 
contains an essay on the Modern Chinese 
Literary Movement, and there is a unique 
bibliography. 


Contemporary 
One-Act Plays 
from 9 Countries 


Edited by PERCIVAL WILDE. 
(Nov. 13) 


Twelve plays, seven of which have not 
previously been published in Great Britain. 
They are unexpurgated, and are meant for 
reading. Included are Paul Green’s Hymn 
to the Rising Sun. Clifford Odets’ Till the 
Day I Die, and plays by Lernet-Holenia 
(Austria), Von Orbdk (Hungary), and 
Timmory (France). Mr. Wilde, himself a 
well-known playwright, provides a valuable 
preface to each play. 


7s. 6d. net 


Ancient Irish Tales 


Edited by T.B. Cross & C.H. SLOVER. 
10s. 6d. net 


A representative collection of ancient Irish 
sagas and romances rendered into modern 
English, including selections from the 
Mythological, the Ulster, and the Finn 
cycles. 
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London, he in Washington was a well-meaning 
man caught up in events which were too big 
for him. The Washington story he has already 
written; this book comes to fill in the gaps. It 
will be of more interest to his German contem- 
poraries than to the world at large. The devas- 
tating effect in Germany of the British execution 
of the Geneva protocol is perhaps the most 
important observation in the book. 


RUPERT OF THE RHINE. By George 
Edinger. Hutchinson. 18s. 
This is called ‘fa romantic biography.’’ The 
emphasis should be on ‘‘romantic.”’ If it were 
by a woman it would be called gushing. Yet 
Mr. Edinger has some good new material in 
the Palatine children’s letters, published by 
the Baden Historical Manuscripts Commission 
—new, that is, to most English readers—and 
he traces Rupert’s development coherently 
enough. He allows that word ‘‘romantic’’ to 
cover numerous small mistakes. He calls Sir 
Jacob Astley, Sir William, executes Charles I 
on the 2nd January, gives Charles II (whom 
his mother called her “little black baby’’) 
golden locks, and makes the dog Boye a 
poodle on one page and a spaniel on another. 


REGENCY PAGEANT. By Paul Emden. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 

Those who look at the Brighton Pavilion or 
live in Regency rooms may well forget that 
this period was also notable for the darkest 
horrors of the Industrial Revolution, for they 
see the last splash of the landed wealth of 
England, so sedulously drunk and gambled 
and dressed away to make room for the wealth 
to come. Mr. Emden puts the dandies and 
factory children together, and the result (in 
the chronology above) is a stimulating mixture. 
He is a little too hurried or too full to achieve 
first-class description. 


VOLTAIRE. By Alfred Noyes. Sheed and 
Ward. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Noyes adds Voltaire to the ranks of the 

great and good. The main theme of this long 

missionary biography is that Voltaire was not 

“out of touch with the realities of religion” 

but was ultimately on the side of Faith. 


LITERARY 


JOHN GALT. By Jennie W. Aberdein. Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 

A sober, well-documented account of the author 

of Annals of the Parish, The Entail, etc., and 
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founder of the Canada Company. In her 
admiration for Galt, Miss Aberdein is inclined 
to take him at his own valuation—she never 
stops, for instance, to examine the value of 
Alfieri’s saying which so profoundly influenced 
him (“The test of greatness is the magnitude 
of a man’s undertakings to benefit the world’’), 
or of Galt’s interpretation of it (‘Since that 
time I have ever held literature to be a 
secondary pursuit’). Her comments on the 
novels are pertinent and sensible, but she 
avoids the general issue of Galt’s lack of 
artistic conscience, which led to his producing 
so many shoddy and careless books simply 
because he did not care enough about making 
them right. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMANTIC IDEAL. By F. L. Lucas. 
Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 

Analyses the symptoms of Romanticism ; traces 
its development from Homer and its de- 
generation into Sensationalism, Satanism, and 
Sadism; inquires into its prospects (““Can ever 
girders learn to dream?—even ferro-concrete 
be transmuted to the fabric of fantasy?’’); 
throws in an essay (disapproving) on Coleridge 
as critic; and fetches up with the war: “In 
that No Man’s Land, where one sat waiting 
for annihilation in a shell-hole, with the shells 
and speeches of both sides shrieking overhead, 
it was not mystics, religious or literary, that 
could bring support, but poets like Homer 
and Morris and Housman.” 


A HOPE FOR POETRY. By Cecil Day 
Lewis. Blackwell. 6s. 
Mr. Day Lewis adds to this reprint of his 
book a postscript on a new element which he 
believes to be gaining ground in contemporary 
verse—the reaction in the direction of ‘“‘pure’’ 
poetry. Starting from an appreciation of the 
work of Mr. Louis MacNeice, he indicates 
with clarity and force his own objection to 
this reaction. A concise and convincing ex- 


pression of a singularly reasonable point of 
view. 


THE EVOLUTION OF KEATS’S POETRY. 
By Claude Lee Finney. Harvard University 
Press. 2 vols. 42s. 

These 804 quarto pages, a biographical-and- 

literary-source critique of the poetry of six 

years, are notable for the first appearance of 

a sonnet of (?)1819 (a list of dislikes, parodying 

the opening of Wordsworth’s second “Sleep” 

sonnet), a refutation of MacCracken’s deriva- 
tion of The Eve of St. Agnes from Boccaccio, 


THE LONDON MERCURY 95 


NELSON 
The English Theatre 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


“Of the highest interest and value. . . . Clear and well- 
arranged.’’—Scotsman. The only complete history of its 
subject. With annotated list of London theatres, past and 
present. 12 illustrations. 6s. net. 


Sir Philip Sidney Commonwealth & Restoration 
A new life of the famous Elizabethan by A. S. TURBERVILLE, Professor of 
poet, courtier, and soldier, by C. HENRY Modern History in the University of 


WARREN. With 6 plates. Leeds. New edition, revised and re-set. 
7s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d. net. 


Nelson's Biographical Dictionary 


edited by JOHN GUNN, M.A., D.Sc.—6,000 biographies 
—up-to-date (1936)—s92 pages—handy size—only ss. net. 


That ‘Capital Appreciation’ 
How 1s it achieved? 


It is wiser and more profitable to aim at safety with a slightly lower income yield 
than to run the risk of loss in an endeavour to obtain an extra 1%. 


An investment paying 4% and increasing 5% in capital value each year gives a real 
return of over 10% (the 5% being free of tax). This is better than an investment 
which pays 54% and stands still. Much better than one which declines. 


Over a period of years British Banks, British Insurance Companies and British 
Investment Trusts have paid handsome and increasing dividends, the shares of 
some Insurance Companies and Investment Trusts having in the meanwhile doubled, 
trebled, and even quadrupled in price. 


Bank Insurance and Financial Shares Trust has been planned for wise Investors 
who wish to acquire an interest in these most safe and, in the long run, most re- 
munerative of investments. 


Units (approximate price 19/3) may be bought or sold through any banker or broker. 


Trustee for the Unit Holders—MARTINS BANK LTD. 

Auditors for the Trust—PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 

Management Company—PROVED SECURITIES LTD. 

Directors: 

H. D. BELL, F.C.A. (Director, Selective Fixed Investments, Ltd.). 
SIR KENNETH CROSSLEY, Bart. (Director, Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd.). 
HON. A. V. RUSSELL, C.M.G., M.V.O. (Director, Sun Life Assurance Society). 
Cc. S. L. TRASK (Director, Richard Johnson & Nephew Ltd.). 
ERIC UNDERWOOD (Director, Trust of Transport Shares Ltd.). 


Write for FREE BOOK to 


BANK INSURANCE & FINANCIAL SHARES TRUST 


Dept. “15,” 53, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. >Phone London Wall 5555 


THEN CONSULT YOUR STOCKBROKER OR BANKER 
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and a chronology of Keats’s -_poems. The 
association of ‘“‘Bertha Pearl’? in The Cap and 
Bells with the heroine of The Eve of St. Mark is 
sound, but no mention of the fact that the 
Christian name derives from Chatterton’s 
Zilla. ““Charioted by Bacchus and his pards” 
is more likely to have been suggested by 
Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne than Rabelais, 
and Cymochles’ lady (pp. 595, 596, 598) was 
Phaedria, not Phaedra. 


LIFE, LAW AND LETTERS. By E. S. P. 
Haynes. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Notebooks Lawyer, though dead, still 
lives, with Mr. Haynes’s assistance, in these 
further extracts from his papers. As ever, he 
seeks to restore balance by making a long 
lever of strong prejudice, but is saved from 
disgruntlement by the cheerfulness which will 
keep breaking in. If the new collection lacks 
a little the full piquancy of the earlier ones, it 
is perhaps because Mr. Lawyer Haynes’s wit 
sparkles best in a paragraph, and too many of 
these items are longer than shorter. But one 
would not miss it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE. By 
H. C. Heffner, S. Selden, H. D. Sellman. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

This guide to amateur play production comes 

from America where the non-professional 

theatre is very active. Amateur dramatic 
societies will find it a good investment. It is 
modern without being high-falutin, and is full 
of practical information, not only about acting 
but on the making of scenery and the contriv- 
ance of lighting. The conventional duties of the 
chief figures connected with the production of 
a play are usefully defined. 


WITCHES AND WARLOCKS. By Philip W. 
Sargeant. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

Present-day psychological knowledge and 
assumption give a new importance to the study 
of witchcraft after some generations, during 
which it has been taken for granted that 
witches must have been innocent of the 
alleged crimes for which they were punished. 
Mr. Sargeant, without professing to have pro- 
duced a history of witchcraft, here deals with 
a mass of fascinating if sometimes horrifying 
information of witch trials and witch-lore 
generally. Most of his witches are British, but 
the famous Salem coven is dealt with too. The 
illustrations are curious and well chosen. 


ANNALS OF MAYCHESTER: A CHRON- 
ICLE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. By 
S. L. Bensusan. Preface by R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. Illustrated by Betty Aylmer. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Sketches of life, speech, and character in a 

remote East Anglian village near the coast. 

Many of them are extremely amusing, and 

Mr. Bensusan handles the dialect (not a very 

rich one) easily and naturally. His writing 

maintains a high level of competence, and his 
occasional pleasant touches of sentiment are 
welcome, for on the whole he stresses the petty 
cunning of his rustics a little too frequently. 

The author writes the almost ideal “middle” 

or “back page’’ article, but this collection of 

his work is rather too long. 


THE GARDENER’S ENGLAND. By Eric 
Parker. Seeley Service. 8s. 6d. 

The second volume of a new series, edited by 
Mr. Parker, to which, as angler, farmer, 
cricketer, and so on, each contributor will give 
‘this separate vision of England.” The editor 
himself has chosen to write of England as a 
gardener sees it. Mr. Parker writes with 
a quiet charm which is very different from the 
simpering affectation of some recent books 
about gardens. 


MILD AND BITTER. By A. P. Herbert. 
Methuen. 6s. 

A miscellaneous collection, mainly from Punch, 
of Mr. Herbert’s humour, prose and verse, 
frivolous and serious. It is a virtue of this 
collection, which is made from the work of 
many years, that the frivolous preponderates 
over the serious. 


APES AND MONKEYS. By E. G. Boulenger. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
The Director of the London Zoo Aquarium is 
up to monkey-business too, and following 
some rather sketchy introductory comments 
on human and simian relationships, provides an 
agreeable series of chapters on gorillas, chim- 
panzees, orang-utans, gibbons, baboons, and 
other lesser species of the Old and New Worlds. 
Information is imparted lightly, with plentiful 
illustration, by entertaining anecdote and 
48 photographs. 


PORTERS 


READING THE SPIRIT. By Richard Eber- 
hart. With an Introductory Essay by Michael 
Roberts. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Mr. Eberhart’s style suffers from the fact that, 
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Give your friends 
books from 


EFFER’S BOOKSHOP 


Half the trouble of Christmas presents 
is choosing them, and the other half is 
sending them off. Heffer’s can help you 
in both these troubles—firstly, by send- 
ing you helpful Catalogues from which 
to choose, and then by packing your. 
books, of course free of charge. 


May we send you the following 
Catalogues? 
Book Adviser—Heffer’s selection from 
the new books. 
Bargain Catalogue No. 500—over 600 
books in new condition but at reduced 
prices. 
Best Books of the Year—an 
illustrated review of the year’s 
books. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 


» CHRISTOPHERS ay, 
FAREWELL 


TO ROUSSEAU 


A Critique of Liberal Democracy 


By CLAUD SUTTON 
Tutor, St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford 
> “Closely reasoned and well-informed. His apparent approval of the brutal 
.@, dictatorships in Germany, Italy, and Russia should not deter liberal thinkers 

By, from reading this brilliant assault upon their accepted doctrines.” SY 
Mr. J. A. Hopson in the Manchester Guardian. P 
7/6 net 


ROY CAMPBELL 


has been working for over 5 years 
upon the largest and most impor- 
tant collection of new poems that 
he has ever published. Entitled 


MITHRAIC 
EMBLEMS 


the volume is divided into Three 
Sections: 1 Mithraic Emblems, 
lyric poems; mu Toledo, 1936, 
poems of Spain in Revolution; 
111 Horizon, satirical poems. Now 
ready, 7s. 6d., at all bookshops 


Also important is Public Speech, 
new poems by Archibald MacLeish. 
3s.6d. net 


and published by BORISWOOD 


PORTFOLIO srsov «x 


YOU take from your bookshelf a handy portfolio containing 
many master paintings in full colour. You learn (taking Ezra 
Pound’s advice) about pictures by looking at pictures. Feeling 
better, you replace your portfolio, or (as you are provided 
with an exchangeable frame) you hang a chosen picture for a 
time. Thus, though you live under bijou conditions, you are 


released, via portfolio, into the free air of great art; you own a 
new kind of picture gallery of modern masters or old. Each 
portfolio costs something less than a single collotype. Ask, 
on a postcard, for Picture Portfolio Prospectuses, or call and 
see the idea at work at the PHOENIX, Chandos Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 
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as the title indicates, the writing of his poems 
clarifies his thoughts. Through his torrential 
words his precepts of life—not of poetry—are 
maintained, sometimes with a noble distinc- 
tion. His two poles of obsession are a sense of 
the attractive fallibility of human life and a 
Donne-like impression of death and mortality. 
The honesty of these poems lies in his recog- 
nition of “the separateness of each man in his 
laine’ 


PUBLIC SPEECH. Poems by 

MacLeish. Boriswood. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. MacLeigh makes a series of public 
speeches on universal issues—love, brother- 
hood, individual greatness, the rights of the 
patient masses—with an eye to contemporary 
application. The last ten poems are concerned 
with the relationship between individual 
man and woman. Accomplished compassion ; 
slightly theatrical fluency; characteristic man- 
nerisms. 


Archibald 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 


MR. KEYNES AND THE LABOUR MOVE- 
MENT. By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Those who have read The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest, and Money need no guide 
to Mr. Keynes; but they will find here an 
extremely illuminating guide to the Labour 
Party, and in addition as accurate a description 
of the theory in (fairly) popular terms as they 
are likely to get. The most vital thing in this 
book is Mr. Rowse’s clear statement that what 
the Labour Party aims at is a capitalism bereft 
of its bad features by the application of Mr. 
Keynes’s ideas—without revolution or even 
disturbance of “the general traditions of 

society.” 


FAR EAST IN FERMENT. By Guenther 
Stein. Methuen. tos. 6d. 
The Far East involves at least Japan, China, 
Russia, Mongolia, Britain, America, and 
world currency. With a knowledge of the essen- 
tial historical relations of these seven in situ, 
this book is a brilliant summary of the present 
position. Without it it is sufficiently self- 
explanatory to stimulate further inquiry. The 
author is an expert on his subject, and a first- 
class writer. Read this book, and if possible 
before it Made in Japan by the same author. 
The two together will give a real understanding 
of the problems involved. 


SELECTED LIST 


ALTERNATIVE TO REARMAMENT. By 
Jonathan Griffin. Macmillan. 6s. 
NEARING THE ABYSS. By Lord Davies. 
Constable. 3s. 6d. 

Two more excellent books which will be read 
and put on the shelf while we get nearer the 
abyss. Mr. Griffin is the more urgent. His 
thesis that Imperial Defence is impossible by 
means of aggressive armament is striking, his 
solution the abolition by this country of weapons 
of attack, concentration on home defence (by 
food storage, planning, etc.), and collective 
security, if obtainable, abroad. For the latter 
object he is forced to admit a minimum of 
international aggressive power strategically 
situated in Europe. Lord Davies concentrates 
on collective security alone, with its neces- 
sary concomitant force, leading to an eventual 
Federalism in Europe. Two excellent books, 
then, because they are logical and brave. Both 
are based on the premise that the world will 
have time for them without force to put them 
into effect. 


WALLS HAVE MOUTHS: A RECORD OF 
TEN YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 
W. F. R. Macartney. With comments by 
Compton Mackenzie. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Macartney, a young ex-officer, spent 
seven and a half years in Parkhurst on a charge 
of espionage. He is inclined (inevitably per- 
haps) to sentimentalize the criminal; being a 
Communist, he blames, in most cases, society 
rather than the individual. Nevertheless in this 
detailed and absorbing (if painful) account of 
every aspect of the life of the prisoner—from 
his chess to his sex problems—the author has 
tried to be scrupluously fair; it is more often 
that not Mr. Mackenzie, in a somewhat 
superflous running commentary, who intro- 
duces a note of acrimony. A sober plea for 
intelligent and humane reforms. 


TRAVEL 
BIG HORSE’S FLIGHT: The Trail of War in 
Central Asia. By Sven Hedin. Macmillan. 21s. 
Dr. Hedin and his party of men and lorries, 
on a Chinese Government road-planning 
expedition to Sinkiang in 1934, walked (or 
drove) unexpectedly into a bloodthirsty local 
civil war centring about the bold, ambitious, 
ruthless Islamic Tungan general Ma Chung- 
yin (“Big Horse’), who in desperate retreat 
commandeered lorries and drivers against all 
protest as alternative to summary execution. 
Ruins, refugees, massacres, and dreadful roads 
recur sometimes a little monotonously, but the 
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author relates an intrinsically interesting 
adventure in friendly, pleasing fashion. One 
hundred and twenty-two illustrations. 


ISLES OF THE SEVEN SEAS. By Colling- 
wood Ingram. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Mr. Ingram’s informal travel-record begins 
rather stickily with overworked Tahiti, but 
improves steadily as he proceeds to Coll in the 
Hebrides, Teneriffe, Sumatra, Dassen (Pen- 
guin Island in fact), Japanese Kyushu, Sanday 
in the Orkneys, Little Tobago in the West 
Indies, and some others. On human beings he 
tends to be commonplace. Birds are his real 
game, and his varied and frequent pages on 
these give the book its special interest. 


NO LONGER POLES APART. By Henry 
Baerlein. Introduction by the Polish Am- 
bassador. Longmans, Green. 15s. 

In Chapter Two Mr. Baerlein meets an Ameri- 

can soda-water manufacturer who fizzes so 

brightly and briskly through the bulk of his 
book that the reader sets it down with, like 
the author, ‘‘only a blurred recollection”’ of the 
local landscape. It is good enough fun in its 
rollicking, Bellocking way, but is it Poland? 

Even the Ambassador seems a little uncertain 

of his grounds of commendation. 


WHY DOES YOUR 
LIFE 
YOU 
MORE? 
Every extra 
inch round the 
waist puts an 


extra burden 
on the heart. 


The use of a correct MEDICALLY APPROVED ab- 
dominal support will obviate this dangerous strain 
on the system. Carew Products, who work with 
the approval of the medical profession, have helped 
thousands of middle-aged men to better health, 
not to mention appearance. 


Call or write: CAREW PRODUCTS, Ltd., 96, Wigmore 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. Welbeck 8078 


SUGARHOUSE ENTRY 


Richard Hayward 
7/6 net 


“The effective restraint of Sugarhouse Entry is a joy.” 


‘Some very beautiful writing here.” 


THE JACOBIRNS 
Evarts S. Scudder 


SPECTATOR 


DAILY SKETCH 


illustrated. 12/6 net 


“Tells the story of the Jacobin Club magnificently. It is a 
thrilling and nerve-racking story. Mr. Scudder gives us rapid, 


life-like sketches of the leading actors. . 
people and re-live the events.’ 


ARTHUR BARKER 


. . We can see the 


Hesketh Pearson in the OBSERVER 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


BY far the most considerable book to be pub- 
lished before Christmas, in respect of size, pro- 
duction, and price, is Old Spain: drawings by 
Muirhead Bone, descriptions by Gertrude 
Bone, which will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan on November roth. The drawings, 
of which one appeared in the Lonpon Mercury 
in July, are reproduced in collotype, and each 
copy carries with it two dry-points of Spanish 
subjects specially made in small editions for 
this book. 

Mr. G. M. Young, the editor of Early 
Victorian England, has re-written and extended 
his chapter in that book, Portrait of an Age, 
bringing it down to the end of the reign. It 
will be published towards the middle of this 
month by the Oxford University Press. 

Sir Arthur Eddington’s Relativity Theory of 
Protons and Electrons will be published by 
Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson this 
month. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s study of G. K. Chesterton, 
which will be published by Messrs. Cassell, 
will appear, it is hoped, before Christmas. 

Mr. John Strachey’s The Theory and Practice 
of Socialism, will be published by Messrs. 
Gollancz on November goth. 

The Nile, by Emil Ludwig, translated by 
Mary H. Lindsay, will be published on 
November 24th by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. 

Is it Peace? by Graham Hutton, assistant 
editor of the Economist, will be published this 
month by Messrs. Duckworth. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish this 
month The Letters of Lenin, translated and edited 
by Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie. 

Phoenix, the posthumous papers of D, H. 
Lawrence, will be published this month by 
Messrs. Heinemann, and the same publishers 
give November 16th as the publication date 
of their complete edition of Boswell’s Fournal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides. 

The Note-books of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
which contain journals, sermons, essays, a few 
early poems, and other literary material, and 
also a number of his drawings (reproduced in 
collotype), have been edited by Mr. Hum- 
phrey House, and will be published towards 
the middle of the month by The Oxford 
University Press. 

Messrs. Faber and Faber announce Polite 
Essays, by Mr. Ezra Pound, for November 12th. 

On November 26th a collection of literary 


essays, Not Under Forty, by Miss Willa Cather, 
will be published by Messrs. Cassell. 

London Afresh, a guide to London by E. V. 
Lucas, designed to succeed his A Wanderer in 
London and London Revisited, will be published 
this month by Messrs. Methuen. 

Art and Society, by Herbert Read, which will 
be published this month by Messrs. Heine- 
mann, is a study of the historical and psycho- 
logical development of Art and its relation to 
Society. Mr. Read is also the editor of a 
symposium, Surrealism, to be published on 
November 5th by Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
The volume contains essays by English and 
French surrealists on the movement in general, 
poems, and 96 illustrations. 

The Stones of Assyria, by Mr. C. J. Gadd, of 
the British Museum, is a comprehensive study 
of Assyrian archaeology, illustrated, and written 
with the general reader as well as the archae- 
ologist in mind. It will be published this month 
by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 

The Bodley Head hope to publish before 
Christmas a new book of drawings by Peter 
Arno, For Members Only, and the same pub- 
lishers promise for this month Funny Pieces, a 
collection from the works of Stephen Leacock. 

Another humorous Christmas book will be 
Un-natural History, by J. R. Monsell, illustrated 
with drawings by the author, which will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan late this 
month. On November 12th Messrs. Methuen 
will publish The Modern Struwwelpeter, by Jan 
Struther and E. H. Shepard. 

The Year's Poetry, 1936, compiled by Denys 
Kilham Roberts and John Layman, will be 
published by The Bodley Head towards the 
end of the month, and Messrs. Cape announce 
for November 6th Best Poems, 1936, selected 
by Thomas Moult. 

Messrs. Cape will publish Best Short Stories 
of 1936, edited by E. J. O’Brien, and Messrs. 
Gollancz Famous Plays of 1936. 

A new novel by Margaret Kennedy, Together 
and Apart, published by Messrs. Cassell, will 
appear on November 5th. Messrs. Constable 
will publish this month The Big Money, by John 
Dos Passos. Towards the middle of this month 
Mr. Arthur Calder-Marshall’s Pie in the Sky 
will be published by Messrs. Cape. Messrs. 
Collins announce for this month Cards on the 
Table, by Agatha Christie, and also The 
Brothers Sackville, by G. D. H. and M. Cole. 


